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FOR THE ARIBL. 
TO MISS T. 
Of all the gifts that Heaven bestows, 
liow great so e’er they be, 
The human heart no greater knows 
Than Sensisiviry. 


‘Tis this that soothes the orphan’s grief, 
And dries the widow’s tears, 

‘That yields the sadden’d heart relief, 
And lulls the maiden’s fears. 


Hut oh, the breast that ne’er received 
its soft impressions there, 

is of the choicest bliss deprived, 
That soul with soul can share. 


‘Tis like the cheerless winter blast, 
That chills the limpid stream, 

Or like the sky with clouds o’ercast, 
Without the solar beam. 


“Tis like the hyperborean seas, 
Where sleeps the slumbering whale, 
Or like to Java’s sickly isle, 
Where dire disease prevails. 


Could I command to curb a foe, 
The powers of Earth and Heaven, 
All other vengeance I'd forego, 
To see thee from it driven. 


Myerstown, Pa. I. B. D. 


MISCELLANY. 


From Watson's of Phdadelphia. 

APPAREL. 
‘Jur forefathers were occasionally fine practi- 
eal satirists on offensive innovation in dress 
—they lost no time in pharaphrastie verbiage 
which might or might not effect its aim, but 
with most effective appeal to the populace, 
they quickly carried their point, by making 
it the seoffand derision of the town! On one 
vecasion, When the ladies were going astray 
utter a passion for long red cloidks, to which 
their Jords had no affection, they succeeded to 
ruin their reputation by concerting with the 
executioners to have a female felon hung in 
1 cloak of the best ten! On another occasion 
a the time of the Revolution, when the tower 
nead-gear of the ladies were ascending, Babel 
ake, to the skies, the growing enormity was 
sfectually repressed, by the parade through 
the streets ofa tall male figure in ladies at- 
tire, decorated with the odious tower .gear, 
and preceded by a drum! At en earlier pe- 
riod, one of the intended dresscs, called a trol- 
‘vee, (probably form the word trollop) beeame 
csubjcetofofence. ‘The satirists, who guard- 
vd and framed the sumptuary code of the 
town, procured the wife of Daniel Pettitteau 
the hangman, to be arrayed in full dress trol- 
lopee, d&e. and to parade the town with rude 
inuste !—Nothing could stand the derision of 
the populace! Delicacy and modesty shrunk 
vrom the gaze and sneers of the multitude !— 
And the trellopee, like the others, was aban- 
doned ! 

Mr. B , a gentleman of 80 years of 
age, has given ime his recollection of the cos- 
tume of his early days in Philadelphia, to this 
effect, to wit; Men wore three-square or cock- 
ed hats, and wigs, coats with large cuffs, big 
skirts, lined and stiffened with buckram.— 


‘ing her obtruded flanks end foremost, high 


| or thread stockings, and in the miry times of 


None ever saw a crown higher than the head. 
The coat of a beau had three or four large 
plaits in the skirts, wadding almost like a co- 
verlet to keep them smooth, cuffs, very large 
up to the elbows, open below, and inclined 
down with lead therein ; the capes were thin 
and low, so as to expose the close plaited neck 
stock of fine linen cambric, and the large sil- 
ver stock-bucklle on the back of the neck, the’ 
shirts with hand ruffles, sleeves finely plaited, 
breeches close fitted, with silver, stone, or 
paste gem buckles, shoes or pumps with silver 
buckles of various shapes and sizes, thread wor- 
sted, and silk stockings; the poorer class wore 
sheep and buckskin breeches close set to the 
limbs. Gold and silver sleeve buttons set 
with stones or paste, of various colors and 
kinds, adorned the wrists of the shirts of all 
classes. he very boys often wore wigs; and 
their dresses in general were like that of the 
men. 

The women wore caps, (a bare head was 
never seen'!)—Stiff stays, hoops from six in- 
ches to two feet on each side, so that a full 
dressed lady entered a door like a crab, point- 


heeled shoes of black stuff with white cotton 


winter they wore spring clogs, gala shoes or 
pattens. 


THE CONQUEST OF RELIGION. 


Of its most difficult conquests, indeed, a large 
portion is overlooked by the human eye.— 
While the evil done in its name is seen by 
all, and dwelt upon in triumph by the adver- 
sary—its pure and holy conquests are often 
effected in stillness and silence; in the abode 
of poverty, in the obscurity of humble and 
retired lite. Who is there, that has seen a 
true Christian, in his life and in his death !— 
Who, that has seen the holy calm that shed 
itself over that soul, where grace has tri- 
umphed over passion, where envy, and hatred, 
and pride, are sounds unknown! Who, that 
has seen the bright and holy glow of devotion 
diffused over the tountenance! _ Who, that 
has heard the fervid accents of a Christian 
prayer! Who, that knows the joy of a 
Christian’s communion with his Maker, the 
devout aspirations of a soul which is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit, adorned and sanctified 
by his best and richest gifts and graces!— 
Who, that has seen the Christian struggling 
with the storms of life—though cast down, 
not destroyed; though perplexed, not in des- 
pair; submitting, with humble resignation, 
to the correction of his Heavenly Father, 
and gathering the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness from.the seed which was sown in 
tribulation and teats?’ And yet more, who, 
that has seen that sight on which angels look 
with joy; that hallowed bed where a Chris- 
tian renders up his soul, as to a faithful Crea- 
tor; where, with no vain display, no idle rap- 
ture, the dying saint, knowing of a truth, 
that he is faithful who promises, relies, in the 
last awful scenes of life, with humble confi- 
dence, on tha: hand which has borne him 
through all the storms and struggles of his 
earthly pilgrimage, and which will now cheer 
and comfort him, in his passage through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death! This 
is, not what Christianity can do, but what it 
does, day by day; not what it does for the 
learned and enlightened Christian only, but 
what it does, to shed light and joy over the 
humble abode of the lowly und ignorant. 


‘themselves into their chairs at one and the 


Creremonious Drinking Cuina.—The 
parties arise from their chairs, with their wine 
cups held in both hands, and proceed to the 
middle of the room. They then raise their 
cups as high as their mouth, and lower them 
again until they almost touch the ground, the 
lower the more polite. This process is re- 
peated three, six, or nine times, each watch- 
ing the other’s motions with the greatest ex- 
actness; nor will one of them drink before 
the other, until, after repeated attempts, 
their cups meet their mouths at one and the 
same instant, when they empty them, and 
turn them up so as to expose the inside, and 
shew that every drop has been drunk. After 
this, they hold the empty cups and salute one 
another in the same manner, retreating by de- 
grees towards their chairs, when they sit 
down to resume their functions at the repast. 
Here, sometimes, a polite contention takes 
place who shall be seated the first, and it is 
not decided until a number of ceremonious 
bows, nods, curving of the bodies, and motions 
of the hands, when they contrive to lower 


same moment.—Dobell’s China. 


HENRY AND MARY. 


There are times and seasons when age itself 
smacks of youth—when we go backward on 
our march of life—when the chilled blood is 
thawed, and the young days come on anew, | 
bounding in their course like the young stag | 
over the hedge, where he first drank from the 
lake. It is at these hours that we forget the 
gloom of clouds which have curtained the past, 
and when the flowers that blossom over the 
tombs of the goue, who were loved, spring into 
being, the shadowy -representatives of the 
dead. It was but a few nights since that 
slept in a church yard. Jt was near where 


away like a sun-beamed plant, and he went to 
the dark place of shadows joyously, and the 
villagers followed his remains to thi@igide of 
Mary, and the birds love to linger in their 
song near the sepulchre of the enterprising 
and lovely. Thus it is forever with human 
prospective enjoyment. Brilliant in advance” 
—gloomy when past by! Like the sea-diver 
in his descent, sunlight hovers over the sur- 
face ; but when the coral bottom is reached, 
midnight sits on her inky throne, and hides 
those gems which hope told him he could 
snatch. 

Henry, with all his brilliance of thought, 
and Mary, withvall her purity of beimg, are 
now but clods of the valley. Ambition is but 
ashes, and beauty but clay. Manhood is but 
a skeleton, and attraction but food for worms. 
Thus forever will it be with man! Like a 
fair ship he must go down and the waves hide 
him. Love, with its blandishments, is but a 
dream—life but a thing which to-day is and 
to-morrow is not! But when I see the moon 
beam upon the graves of those loved by me in 
youth, I think of other worlds, where the dis- 
appointments of this will pass like a summer 
cloud away, and fruition tuke the place of mor- 
tal mockery. 


TownsvENDIANA.—Who has not heard of 
John Townshend—the eccentric but really 
excellent officer of Bow-street! a volume 
would not contain the good things which are 
told of him. We give a few seraps from his 
reminiscences. Jolm was once swaggering 
through St. James’s Park with his belly full 
of wine, and a bottle ful! of it in each coat 
pocket. In this state he met the Duke of 
Clarence. ‘Well, Townshend,” says his 
Royal Highness, “where have you been?” 
“To dine with your royal brother of York, 
may it please your Royal Highness, arid a 


Henry and Mary were buried. J remember 

their youthful courtship—the period when | 
Henry went to sea, and when Mary began | 
to croop—of the fabled shipwreck—of the 

mourning of parents, and the silent grief of, 
the lone one. I well remember, too, the re- | 
fusal of Henry, unless le was richer, by the 

parents of Mary. Well, too, do | remember | 
the cough, the paleness, the disease, and 

death of her who was the darling of the vil- | 
lage—the unavailing regrets of fond parents, | 
and the slow procession which carried her | 
where the iittle mound, sacred to her meimo- | 
ry, iserected. Mine, with the tears of others 
watered the heather on her grave, by the side | 
of which, flowers are springing, to smile o'er | 
the dead loveliness beneath. ‘The prayer was | 
said and the moanings moaned, and beauty | 
had become ashes. A year and a day had | 
gone by when our village was astonished by | 
a carriage and greys, and Henry from India, | 
stepped out, browned by a tropical sun, yet 

vigorous and joyous. lie was rich, and come | 
to claim his bride. Mary was dead—her par- 
ents broken hearted—and all that he loved on | 
earth had gon¢ away, and left him forever.— 
The evening song was silent—the sweet good | 
night was but the dream of memory—the sab- 
bath morning salutation of God bless you, was 

no more to be said by lips whose very utter- | 
ance was a blessing. Henry was alone, and | 
the moon and stars which once smiled on him : 
were clouded. He felt as though thé world | 
was dark, and the grave-yard his home. The 

hopes of youth were prostrated—the gains of 
manhood ruined—and one little grave con- 


fanious dinner and an excellent glass of wine 
did his Royal Highness give me.” “I have 
as good at home, ‘l‘ownshend,” said the Duke, 
who enjoyed the sport of a (ete-a-tete with 
the chief officer of Dow-street; “come and 
see me, and I will give you as good a glass as 
York can give you.” “hat may be, Sir,” 
said John, “but your roval brother of York 
went further; when I told him that Mrs. 
Townshend would like one glass of his wine, 
he rang for his butler, and desired him to give 
me two bottles for my wife, and here they 
are,” drawing them from his pocket. “Get 
along Jack,” said the good-natured Duke, “it 
won't do; come and swill your —— with some 
if you please, but the devil a drop do you car- 
ry away in your pocket.” A person of high 
rank, who had a pretty but frail wife, said te 
‘Townshend one night at the cvera, “'Town- 
shend, I have suspicions of my lady, watch 
and see who goes home w :th her.” “Why, 
my lord,” said Townshend, “would that be 
quite right. Suppose, after agreeing to 
watch my lady, she should come to me and 
say, ‘Townshend, watch my husband;’ why, 
then, my lord, you !now | must tell her whe 
your lordship goes home with, and that would 


! not be convenient to your lordship.” 


Young men are as apt to think themselves 
wise enough, as drunken men are to think 
themselves sober enough. They look upon 
spirit to be a much better thing than experi- 
ence—which they call coldness. They are 
but half mistaken; for though spirit without 


experience is dangerous, experience without 


tained all his wealth and jewels. He wilted! spirit is languid and inetlective Chesterfield. 
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_ & POPULAR TOPIC. 


Emigre.(®n of English Paupers.—We are 
so much pleased with the annexed communi- 
cation, which we find in the National Gazette, 
—it gives such a different view of a subject 
now much discussed, that we are tempted, 
notwithstanding its lengti, to present it en- 
tire to onr readers. For ourselves, and alter 
some little observation, we have no fears of 
such paupers, and would weleome them all; 
provid@d they come with good principles, we 
care not for their money: it is addressed to 
the Editors of the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

GentLewen:—The attention of the Ameri- 
can public has, of late, been called to the cir- 
cumstances under Which many of the labor- 
ing poor of England have left and are daily 
leaving their ative country; and much feel- 
mg has been excited, and not a few angry 
paragraphs elicited, on account of the assist- 
ance aflorded to these emigrants by the par- 
ishes to which they have had the misfortune 
to belong. In this erisis your horror of pau- 
per emigration Is so great; so serious are the 
consequences you anticipate ; that you actu- 
ally think it matter of remonstrance, perhaps 
quarrel, with the British Government.  Be- 
heving, however, that the tocrin is sounded 
without reasonable cuuse, that the alarm is 
in fact a false one, arising principally from 
a misconception on the part of the alarmists, 
of the meaning attached to the term pauper, 
in England ;1 beg leave to offer tor your con- 
sideration a tew ficts explanatory of the situ- 
ation of the laboring poor in that country, and 
calculated, I trust, to allay that dread of im- 
migration, which some persons would mis- 
chievously foster in this community. 

The term pauper, as used in England, and 
more particularly the agricultural districts, 
embraces that numerous class of society who 
depend for subsistence, solely upon the labor 
of their hands. 

As regards the situation or sufferings of the 
manufacturing population of England, | have 
no other sources of information, than such as 
are equally accessible to yourselves, but of the 
condition of the agricultural laborer, particu- 
larly in the midland district of the kingdom, 
I can speak from personal knowledge. The 
number of these laborers is much greater than 
the occupiers of the land have occasion for; 
the consequences of an unemployed surplus 
upon the whole raarket for iabor are sufficient- 
ly obvious—the claims of the stomach cannot 
be postponed until another market day—the 
occupiers of land are well aware that the la- 
borer is entirely at their mercy, and scantily 
indeed do they extend it to him. it is true 
that sometimes, as in the harvest season, the 
exigencies of the farmer may oblige him to 
stimulate his laborers by extra pay, or piece 
work, but this ceases with his necessity. 

In the village of which, a few years ago, I 
was an inhabitant, an able bodied man might 
earn inthe hay harvest from $2.50 to &3.50 
per week. Women and lads who could han- 
die a rake or fork, from 125 to 25 cents per 
day. In the grain-larvest men could some- 
times earn as much as $5 per week, but then 
the services of their wives or children were 
in little or no request ; these, however, sought 
to add a trifle to the family earnings by going 
out to glean the scattered. ears of grain, in 
fields from which the crop had been harvest- 
ed. In Pennsylvania little is known of this 
custom, except perhaps from the history of 
Ruth, but in winter the comfort of many poor 
families depends in a great degree upon the 
success of their gleaning. 

The shouting of the “ merry harvest home” 

scarcely ceased—the bountiful supper, 


ith which all who regarded the customs ‘of 
olden time still regaled their laborers on 
this auspicious event, was scarcely eaten—be- 
fore the scene changed woefully to the poor 
man. A vestry, or general meeting of the 
farmers was forthwith held, and the scale of 


wages for farm labor adjusted according to 
parochial ideas of equity, thus—To a young 
unmarried man 6d sterling per day (this, al- 
lowing for the rate of exchange, might be 
equal to 123 cents, certainly not more,)—to 
a man having a wife and one child, five shil- 
lings (1.25) per week—-a man with a wife 
and four children 7s. (1.75)--to some having 
large and helpless families was allowed about 
2 or $2.25 per week; but if any of the chil- 
dren were boys over ten years of age, a de- 
duction was made from the wages of the fath- 
er, of the amount earned or supposed to be 
earned by his sons; in this scale, it will be ob- 
served, no reference is had to the ability of 
the laborer; he is paid in proportion to the 
number of mouths depending upon him for 
food. Out ofthese wages the laborer has not 
only to feed and clothe himself and family, 
vut in most cases to pay the rent of his cot- 
tage. 

Many o/ these poor people would have no 
employment even at the above rates; but as 
the poor laws give them a right to exist, it is, 
of course, the interest of the village aristocra- 
cy to turn this existence to some account: af- 
ter, therefore, the surveyor of the parish roads 
is supplied with hands, the overseer of the 
poor distributes the surplus force among the 
farmers, in proportion to the size of their 
farms. A part ofthe wages of these laborers 
is paid by the overseer, out of the poor rates, 
and the remainder by the farmers upon whom 
they are billetted--the proportion to be paid 
from the parish funds being fixed at times 
by the vesiry. This mode of distributing and 
paying laborers is, I believe, illegal; it is also 
injurious to the stuall farmer who does not re- 
quire the laborers allotted to him, while at the 
saine time he is paying through the poor rates 
for a great part of the labor done upon the 
farm of his wealthier neighber; he has how- 
ever no redress without involving himself in 
a quarrel with men much richer than himself, 
especially as he possesses but one vote in the 
parish vestry, which regulates this business, 
and they have each two er three votes, in pro- 
portion to their acres. 

Against this withering system the laborer 
has no remedy; shouid he seek work in an- 
other parish, he is not only met by similar 
regulations, but finds the fields barred against 
him by a mutual agreement, seldom violated, 
that no inhabitant shall employ a laborer 
whose legal settlement is elsewhere. It is 
thus, by the sweeping operation of this sys- 
tem, that the poor rates of England have enor- 
mously swollen, and the industrious popula- 
tion of whole districts been converted into 
paupers. 

Gentlemen, these are the paupers you so 
much dread! Without assistance from their 
parishes it is almost impossible for them to 
emigrate—may that assistance be freely giv- 
en! Theat it will be, | have every reason to 
believe ; for, strange as it may seem in your 
eyes, a laborer with a family of stout heart 
boys is considered by a parish officer as a nul- 
sance, to be abated on any reasonable terms. 
IT have known my parish expend from $3090 to 
$500 in a lawsuit to resist the settlement of 
such a family, although its members asked 
nothing but employment. And certainly no 
parish officers would hesitate to pay a ¢onsid- 
erable share of the expenses of such a family 
consenting to emigrate. Their favorite plan, 
however, is to send out young tnarried people, 
as this seems to be nipping an evil in the bud, 
at a comparatively small expense. 

I fear I have already exceeded the space 
usually allotted to such communications; but 
the subject at least, is important, and I am 
anxious that the public generally should know 
what kjnd of people these dreaded paupers are. 

Emigration to this country had long been 
a topic of conversation among the inhabitants 
of my native village, but it is with extreme 
reluctance that a pastoral or agricultural peo- 
ple leave the homes of their fathers, and none 
had yet ventured, when, in my twenty-first 
year, I set off alone for America. It is true I 
paid for my own passage, but had this been 


done by the parish I do not conceive it would 
have made any difference to dwellers on this 
side of the Atlantic, for 1 arrived on your 
coast without a single dollar—(the poor fel- 
low whose affidavit was blazoned in the pa- 


pay his passage to Albany)—-I left Philadel- 
phia, in search oi employment, with a solitary 
(63 cents) in my pocket-~and yet, I thank 
God pauper as 1 was, and unfit, in your esti- 
mation, to tread the soil or breathe the air of 
freedom, | have never asked or accepted any 
man’s charity. From that time I have annu- 
ally paid poor taxes, county taxes, and mil- 
itia taxes, but have never been, and, should 
Providence continue to me healthand strength, 
trust [ never shall be in any sense a burden 
to the country of which Tam now an adopted 
and gratetal citizen. 

Since | left home, the parish Officers escorted 
to Liverpool and shipped to Quebee five indi- 
viduals,--two men with their wives, from 22 
to 24 years of age, and a youth of eighteen, 
‘unmarried,—-all hardy, industrious laborers. 
The youth came into the United States, but 
the others have settled in Upper Canada.-- 
Last fall two brothers, mechanics, with S60 
} to S100 each, arrived in New York from the 
same village. And now, the tide of emigra- 
tion having fairly set in, I trust, that with 
and without parechial aid, many more will 
follow: leaving a country in which the future 
lies before them as one long vista of misery, 
for a land of promise, as one flowing with milk 
and honey—tor a country in which there is 
room enough, food enough and to spare, both 
for them and their posterity. They must and 
will come, any attempt of the British Govern- 
ment or yourselves to the contrary notwith- 
standing. You really have no cause to fear 
an influx of the old and helpless—these are 
sure of support at home, and will not ex- 
change a certainty foran uncertainty :—they 
have none of the spirit of'adventure, the hopes, 
the buoyancy of youth; and wanting these, 
they are unequal to such an enterprise.— 
Think of proposing emigration to aged or in- 
firm people, many of whom have never seen 
the next market town, or moved half'a dozen 
miles inany direction from the spot on which 
they were born! Nonsense! You can have 
no idea of the manner in which they are root- 
ed. Depend upon it, gentlemen, if aged or 
infirm people do come, it is either with or to 
their children. A great majority of those 
whosa expenses are borne by their parishes, 
have been, and will continue to be shipped to 
Nova Scotia or Canada, as the passage costs 
less than to the United States: and, although 
the emigrants would generally prefer coming 
here, the parish officers are governed entire- 
ly by the expense. 

Do you still dread an inundation of these, 
my pauper countrymen! Fear on; 1 can af- 
ford you no sympathy ;—a great majority of 
those whose emigration you would prevent, 
are as honest, sober, industrious, and econom- 
ical, as any people under heaven. Uncouth 
in their dress, awkward in their manners, 
and, perhaps to you, of a strange tongue, 
I grant—but with all these drawbacks, of 
sterling material, well calculated to add to 
the stability and permanence of this nation’s 
greatness and glory. M. 


Jupicious.—An original letter from a lady to 
a lady, contains the following among other use- 
ful hints:—“ Some have said they should be 
willing to marry men of small capacity, because 
their influence might be greater overthem. But 
such men are invariably jealous and irritable. 
And even if the wife succeeds in ruling the 
roast, to use a homely phrase, she sinks herself 
in the opinion of the wise and judicious—and 
that degrades herself. I would sooner gain the 
confidence and love of a man of sense, and make 
it my study through life to fasten no chains up- 
on him but those of love.” 


FRIENDS OF THE UNION. 


Amongst the men what dire divisions rise, 
The “ Union” one, and one “ Disunion” cries ; 


The girls are all for Union—to a man. 


pers the other day, had, it seems, enough to. 


THE FORSAKEN, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER, 


She knew she was forfaken-—and she rose 

Abruptly from the fingering of her lute, 

As the false one bent o'er her with a smile 

Full of his olden treachery, and a word F 

Of seeming tenderness. She stood erect, 

In her proud beauty, and shook fiercely back 

The dark luxuriance of her flashing hair, 

As she had been a priestess—and had risen 

Apparelled for the sacrifice, Her eye, 

Once melting into tenderness, and tull 

Of love’s own inspiration, kindled up 

With the strange fire of anger, and its glance 

Was one of very lightning. The hot blood 

Boiled upward trom the heart, and left its dark 

Red shadow on her forehead—and her lip, 

Before a severed rose-bud, and as fair 

As that of Hylass, when the beautitul nymphs 

Sighed for its lovely pressure, gathered now 

Unnatural sterness with its curl et’ scorn; 

And the dilated nostril, and the quick 

Tumultuous heavings of the snowy breast, 

Told of the storm of passion roused within. 

* Traitor!” the white foam gathered on her lip, 

Her hand is on her bosom—look ! “tis raised-- 

A dagger glitters to the lighted hall, 

Clenched in those long white fingers. 
ene 

And headlong rushed around her. It is done, 

The false one welters in his gushing bleed! 

Oh! ye may make a demon of the best 

And loveliest of God’s creatures. Seek her 
when 

The careless air of lightsome childhood blends 

With maiden bashiulness—when first she dreams 

Of love and romance, loud their pensive shade 

To the young brow, and passion flashes high 

The unstable beauty of the varying cheek ; 

Bend a proud knee before her, and sit down 

Beside her when she fingereth the harp— 

And whisper in the pauses of her song ; 

Or walk with her by moonlight and compare 

The snowy whiteness of a sleeping cloud, 

With the clear beauty of her lifted brow ; 

Or tell her that the glory of the stars 

Is fainter than the lustre of her eye. 

And when her heart beats wildly, and her cheek 

Is eloquent with the most delirious thought— 

Betray her tender confidence, and turn 

Her heart’s blood into tears—yea, darken all 

Her innocent being with pollution’s stain. 

Ay, ruin her, and leave her. Go abroad 

Among the gay and beautiful once more, 

And let the lost one gaze upon the joy 

Of her betrayer. Let her look upon 

His hours of dalliance; let her hear his words 

Of treachery softened to the tones of love, 

Breathed in the ear of others; and behold 

Another near him in the lightsome dance— 

Her white arm thrilling to his losel touch, 

Her young cheek kindling underneath his gaze, 

And she will lose her sorrow in the stern 

Dark purposing of vengeance. She will rise 

From her lorn desolation, far above 

The weakness of her nature; and put on 

A most unnatural energy, and nerve 

Her soul for vengeance, even unto blood. 


Vain the 


TO-MORROW. 


Oh! dream not of to-morrow’s bliss, 
Nor idly count its joys ; 

Perchance a gloomier day than this 
Will bring its new alloys, 


Oh! think not of to-morrow’s weal, 
Nor weave the scheme of days; 

For Fancy’s hues are seldom real, 
And Hope’s—but flitting rays, 


Oh! picture not to-morrow’s scene, 
The elysium of its hour; 

That blossom, which to-day is green, 
May be—a withered flower. 


The Bar in New York cannot now boast of 
the talent and brilliancy it possessed in the 
days of Wellsand Emmet. There is, here and 
there, an indication of promise among some of 
the junior members, but the gteat mass will 
ever remain unknown tofame. David B. Og- 
den ranks ungestionably, as the first in the 


Shame on the sex, with which these feuds began, ! 


profession for powerful reasoning and perspic- 
uous expositions. 


| 
| | 
| 
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MISCELLANY. 


ANCIENT DEXTERITY. 
One of the early kings of Egypt being desi- 
rous to secure his riches, commanded a trea- 
sure-house to be bnilt; but the architect, in- 
tending to have some share of the treasure, 
instead of finishing'the building completely, 
placed one of the stones In so artful amanner, 
that it could be taken out and put in again by 
one man. As he was prevented by death 
from accomplishing his design, on his death- 
bed he gave full instructions to his two sons 
how to execute it, After they had for some 
time plundered the treasury, and carried off 
jarge sums, the king, who observed the grad- 
ual diminution of his wealth, without being 
able to discover how the thieves had access 
to it, finding his seal upon the door always 
whole, ordered several strong traps to be lett 
in the treasury. By this means one of the 
brothers was at last taken; but, finding it 
impossible to eseape, he pressed his brother to 
eut of his head, and retire with it, to prevent 
any discovery. The king, next morning ex- 
amining the suceess of his project, upon fin- 
ding aman without a head in the snare, has- 
tened out in the ereatest alarm and confusion ; 
bat recovering himself, he ordered the hody to 
be exposed on the outside of the wall to the 
public view, charging the guards placed round 
it to observe the countenances of the specta- 
tors. and to scize those who appeared sorrow- 
fu. Whe surviving brother, urged by his 
other's entreaties and threats of exposure, 
jormed the design of carrying off his broth- 
er’s body. Accerdingly driving his asses 
thither, Jaden with shins of wine, he found 
means, by the stratagem of letting his wine 
run out, to infoxicate. and stupefy the guards. 
*While they were in a deep sleep, he shaved 
the vight cheek of each of them, by way of 
derision; and in the night carried off the bo- 
dy on one of the asses. ‘This action still more 
astonished the king: whe being now more 
earnest to discover the thiet, ordered his 
daughter to receive the addresses of all sui- 
furs promiscuously, on condition that each 
shoufd previously confess to her the most in- 
genious action he had ever managed, and the 
greatest erime he had ever committed. The 
young man, resulving again to perplex the 
king, weut to the palace of his daughter, and 
confessed to her that he had cut off his broth- 
er’s head, and afterwards earried off his body. 
When she then offered to lay hold of him, he 
stretched out to her the arm of a dead man, 
which ke had earried in under his cloak (sus- 
pecting the intentions of the king,) end, 
while she supposed she had detained the cul- 
prit, lie made his escape. king’s resent- 


ment being now converted into admiration, he 


promised # pardon and rewards to the person 
who had robbed his treasury, if he would dis- 
cover himself! The young man, upon this 
proclfmation, immedrately made himself 
known; and the king, thereupon accounting 
him far superior in dexterity to any man then 
Jiving, gave him his daughter in marriage. 


WILLIAM WITH TILE STRONG 
HAND. 


Wiiliam with the Strong Hand, was the eld- 
est son of Win. de Albine, who eame into 
England with William the Conqueror, and 
held large possessions by Knight’s service in 
Norfolk. He is represented by the historians 
of those days as a man of great “personal 
prowess and extraordinary agility ond strength 
of body. Dugdale tells us why he was called 
William with the Strong Hand : the oecasion 
was thus, as related Ly that judicious antiqua- 
ry :-—“It happened that the Queen of France, 
being then a widow, and a very beautiful 
woman, became much in love with a knight 
of that country, who was a comely person, 
and in the flower of his youth; and because 
she thought no man excelled him in valour, 
she caused a tournament to be proclaimed 
throughout her dominions, promising to re- 


ward those who should exercise themselves 
therein, according to their resngctive merits; 
and concluding that if the per.;,, whom she 
so well affected, should act hi: part better 
than others in the military exercises, she 
might marry him without any dishonor to 
herself. Hereupon divers gallant men, from 
foreign parts, hastened to Paris, among others 
came this our William de Albine, bravely ac- 
coutred, and in the tournament excelled all 
others, overcoming many, and wounding one 
mortaliy with his lance; which being observ- 
ed by the Queen, she became exceedingly 
enamoured of him, and forthwith invited him 
toa costly banquet, and afterwards bestowing 
certain jewels upon him, offered him marriage. 
But having plighted his troth to the Queen of 
England, then a widow, he refused her; 
whereat she grew so discontented, that she 
consulted with her maids how she might take 
away his life; and in pursuance of that design, 
enticed jim intoa garden, where there was 
a secret cave, and in it a fierce lion, into 
which she descended by divers steps, under 
color of showing him the beast. And when 
she told him of his fiereness, he answered, 
that it was a womanish, and not a manly 
quality to be afraid then of; but having hin 
there by the advantage ofa folding door, she 
thrust him in to the lion. Being therefore in 
this danger, he rolled his mantle about his 
arm, and putting his hand into the mouth of 
the beast, pulled out his tongue by the root ; 
which done, he followed the Queen to her pal- 
ace, and gave it to one of her maids to pre- 
sent toher. Returning therefore into Eng- 
land with the fiune of this glorious exploit, he 
was forthwith advanced to the earldom of 
Arundel,* and for his arms the lion given him; 
nor was it long after, that the Queen of Eng- 
land accepted him for her husband, whose 
name was Adeliza (or Alice) widow to King 
Henry Land daughter to Godfrey, Duke of 
Lorrain; which Adeliza had the castle of 
Arundel, and. county in dowry from that 
king.” And in the beginning of King Henry 
IT. time, he not only obtained the castle and 
earldom of Arundel to himself and his heirs, 
but also a confirmation of the earldom of Sus- 
sex, granted to him by the third penny of the 
pleas of the county, which in ancient times 
was the usual way of investing such great 
men in the possession of any earldom, after 
those ceremonies of girding and putting on 
the robes, were performed, which have till of 
late, been thought essential to their creation. 


*Mr. Vincent ridicules this story, (fol. 21) 
but as it isto be found in authors of as good 
authority’ as himself, and some of the ancient 
bearings of the Arundel family have the lion 
without a tongue, it has at least probability on 
its side, 


MIRACLE OF THE SKULL. 
Two men digging a grave in a church-yard 
at Macon, upon the river Seine, found a skull, 
which they threw upon the grass by them, 
with the common unconcern of grave-diggers; 
but soon after, perceiving it to stir, they ran 


.to the Curate of the parish, and told him what 


they had seen. The superstitious Curate im- 
mediately supposed it was the skull of some 
saint, that had been buried there, and there- 
fore posted thither, where, to his great sur- 
prise and joy, he found the skull still moving, 
upon whieh he cried out, a miracle! a mira- 
cle! and resolyed to have the precious relic 
deposited in his chureh, with ali proper cere- 
monies: for which purpose he sent in wil haste 
for a consecrated dish, a cross, and holy wa- 
ter, his surplice, stole and cap, ordered all the 
bells to be rung, and sent to give notice of the 
joyful news to the parishoners, who thronged 
in crowds to the place. Then he had the 
skull placed in the consecrated dish, and being 
covered with a napkin, it was carried to the 
church in procession; during which great de- 
bates arose among the parishoners, every one 
insisting that some of their family had been 
buried in that place, in order that they might 


assume to themselves the honor of having a 


saint in their family. Upon their arrival at 
the church, the skuil was placed on the high 
alter, and ‘Te Deum was begun; but when 
they came to the verse Te per Orbem Terra- 
rum, a mole unluckily crawling out, discover- 
ed the secret cause of its motion; upon which 
a stop was put to the ceremony, and the con- 
gregation being greatly disappointed, dis- 
persed. 


From the New Haven Paladium. 
A YANKEE JUDGE AND A KEN- 
TUCKY LAWYER. 
Few persons in this country are aware of the 
diilerence that exists between our manners 
and customs, and those of the people of the 
Western States. Their elections, their courts 
of justice, present scenes that would strike us 
with astonishment and alarm. If the’ jurors 
are not, as has been asserted, run down with 
dogs and guns, color is given to charges like 
this, by the repeated successful defiances of 
law and judges that occur, by the want of dig- 
nity and self respect evinced by the judges 
themselves, and by the squabbles and brawls 
that take place between members of the bar. 
There is to be found occasionally there, how- 
ever, a judge of decision and firmness, to com- 
pel decornm even among the most turbulent 
'spirits, or at least to punish summarily, all 
| violations of law and propriety. The fullow- 
ing circumstances, which occurred in Ken- 
tucky, were related to us by a gentleman who 
Was an eye Witness of the whole transaction. 

Several years since, Judge R a native 
of Connecticut, was holding a court at Dan- 
ville. A cause of considerable importance 
came on, anda Mr. J) —— then a lawyer of 
considerable eminence,and afterwards a mem- 
ber of Congress, who resided in a distant part 
of the State, was present to give It his person- 
al supervision. In the course of Mr. D's ar- 
gument he let fall some profane language, 
for which he was promptly cheeked and rep- 
rimanded by the Judge. Mr. D. accustomed 
to unrestrained license of tongue, retorted 
with great asperity, and much harshness of 
language. 

Mr. Clerk, said the Judge coolly, put down 
$20 fine to Mr. D. 

By G--, said Mr. D. I'll never pay a cent 
of it under heaven, and I'll swear as much as 
I please. 

Put down another fine of twenty doliars Mr. 
Clerk. 

‘T’ll see the devil have your whole genera- 
tion,’ rejoined Mr. D. “belore my pockets 
shall be picked by a cursed Yankee interlop- 
er” 

“Another twenty dollar fine, Mr. Clerk.” 

“You may put on as many fines as you 
please, Mr. Judge, but by G— tiere’sa dif- 
ference between imposing and collecting I 
reckon. ” 

“Twenty dollars more, Mr. Clerk.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. D. with seme bit- 
terness, you are trifling with me, I see, Sir; 
but I can tell you, I understand no such joking: 
and by G— Sir, you will do well to make an 
end of it.” 

“Mr. Clerk, said the Judge with great com- 
posure, add twenty dollars more to the fine, 
and hand the account to the Sheriff. Mr. D. 
the money must be paid immediately, or I 
shall commit you to prison. ” 

The violence of the lawyer compelled the 
judge to add another fine: and before night, 
the obstreperous barrister was swearing with 
all his might to the bare walis of the county 
jail. 
' The session of the Court was terminated, 
and the lawyer seeing no prospect of escaping 
through the mercy of the judge, after a fort- 
night's residence in prison, paid his fine ofa 
hundred and twenty dollars, and was then re- 
leased. 

He now breathed nothing but vengeance. 

“]’]l teach the Yankee scoundrel, said he, 
that a member of the Kentucky bar is not to 
be treated in this manner with impunity.” 
The judge held his next court at Frankfort, 
and thither Mr. D. repaired to take revenge 


for the personal indignity he had suffered.— 
Judge R. isas remarkable for resolute fearless- 
ness, as for talents, firmness, and integrity, 
and after having provided himself with defen- 
sive weapons, entered upon the discharge of 
his duties with the most philosophic indiffer- 
ence. On passing from his hotel to the court 
house, the judge noticed, that a man of great 
size, and evidently of tremendous muscular 
strength, followed him so closely as to allow 
no one to step between. He cbserved also, 
that Mr. D. supported by three or four friends, 
followed hard upon the becls of the stranger, 
and on entering the court igem, him- 
self as near the seat of the Judge as possible : 
the stranger meantime taking care to inter- 
pose his huge body between the lawyer and 
the Judge. Jor two or three days, matters 
went on in this way; the stranger sticking 
like a burr to the judge, and the lawyer and 
his associates keeping ts neur as possible, but 
refraining from violence. At length, the cu- 
riosity of Judge R. to learn something respect- 
ing the purposes of the modern Herenles be- 
came irrepressible, and he invited him to his 
room, and inguired who he was, and what ob- 
ject he had in view in watching himthus per- 
tinaciously. 

Why you see, said the stranger, ejecting a 
quid of tobacco that might have freighted a 
small skiff, I'ma ring teil’d rearer from Bie 
Sandy River, Lean outrun, outjump, and out- 
fight any man in Keniucky. ‘They tell’d me 
m Danville that this’ere lawyer was comin 
down to give youa lickin. Now I had’nt no- 
thing agin that, only he wa’nt a goen to give 
you fair play, sol come here to see you out, 
and now if you'll only say the word, we can 
flog him and his mates in the twinklin ofa quart 
pot! 


In England, there iz no where more true 
zeal inthe many forms of devotion, and yet no 
where more knavery under tiie shows and 
pretences: there are no where so many dis- 
puters upon religion, so many reasoners upon 
government, so many refiners in politics, so 
many curious inquisitives, somany pretenders 
to business and state employments, greater 
porers upon books, nor plodders after wealth ; 
and yet no where more abandoned libertines, 
‘more refined Juxurists, extraye gent debauch- 
| ees, conceited gallants, niore dabblers in poet- 
ry as Well us politics, in philosophy, and in che- 
mistry.—Sir W. Temple. 


From the Montily Review. 
COTTAGE POETRY. 
The labors of the early day 
With richest gain my toil repay ; 
Both health and appetite J ive), 

+ Best sweeteners of the frugal meal ; 
With strength restored, J then renew 
My duties and my pleasures too : 
Those duties pleasures are to me, 
How grateful, Lord, ought I to be! 


What pure delight. what treasures* yield 
The grove, the garden, and the field ! 
The birds that hail the break of day, 
The fragrance of the new mown hay, 
The beauties of the varied flowers, 
Shining o'er all the beds and bowers, 
All tend to raise my thoughts to Thee: 
How grateful, Larc, ought | to be! 


And when my daily tosk is done. 
While gazing on the setting sun, 
Asits mild raciance fades away. 
Hope lingers on its parting ray : 
Hope and reliance that to cheer 
From day to day, from year to year. 
‘To-morrow shall rising see ; 


How grateful, Lerk, ought to be! 


O. may I not presumptucus seem, 
Attempting too sublime a theme, 

But may J, like the obedient sun, ; 
My earthly course of duty done, 4 
Sink gently into life’s decline, , 
And every thought be wholly thine! 

That I can hope te rise with Thee, 


How grateful, Lord, ought J to 


2 


~ 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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also called by some naturalists the mason 
+ | wasp, not only encloses a living caterpillar 

| along with its egg in the cell, which it care- 
fully closes, but at the expiration of a few 
days, and when the young grub has appeared, 
and consumed its provision, it reopens the 
nest, encloses a second caterpillar, and again 
shuts the aperture; and this operation it re- 


ORIGINAL. 


THE ARIEL, 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 
No. 3. 
In a former communication | mentioned some 
instances of affection in the insect tribe tor 


their offspring. { shall now a er peats until the young insect lias attained its 
others, equally striking, which plainly show full growth. The larva, when hatched from 
the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, in* the epg, thus ingeniously deposited, enjoys’ s 
directing. those generally despised creatures : 
to use means instinctively for the preserva- 
tion of their kind. In one of my waike | ly cruel operation, one circumstance is truly 
covered a species of standing Over | remarkable. larva of the Wasp is every 
a caterpillar, which it had seized by the head, | day, perhaps for many wecks, employed in 


delicious banquet in feasting on the body of 
the caterpillar. Inthis strange and apparent- 


and was dragging along towards ite nest, “i gnawing the inside of the caterpillar; and 
supply for though at lest it has devoured almost every 
ed from the egg. ‘This species appears to be | fi ccept the eki t all this ti 

part of it except the skin, yet all this time 
with | it carefully avoids injuring the vital organs, as 
powerful jaws. e habits of the > 


if aware that its own existence depends on 
species of these insects are in general very i that of the sect or which it preys. What 


singular, and those of the anna wasp You vould be the impression which a similar in- 
will probably consider particularly interesting. | rane e, seen amongst the larger race of quad- 
This wasp, during its existence as a peeeeet | rupeds,vould make upon us? If, for example, 
insect, attaches itself to Semeres ant when ‘an animal should be found to feed upon the 
it is ready to lay its eggs, It cxcavates of dog, devouring those parts only 
cular hole in clay, sand or loam, and deposits | which are not essential to life, while it cau- 


an egg; it then goes amongst the vegetables, tiously left uninjured the heart, arteries, and 


and seizes upon a full grown tages whieh | lungs; should we not regard such an instance 
it wt | as a perfect prodigy, as an example of instine- 
onder that it might not make any Tesisianee | tive forbearance almost miraculous! Again, 
against the worm or larva, which is about to | hole striking is the hereulean and incessant 
issue from the egg; the caterpiliar, however, | labors which many species of this tribe of in- 


8 not so much injured by the wasp as to kill | ness undergo! of these labors I shall treat in 


it, and thus make it liable to putrefaction. It proton panes. KIRBY. 
now rolls its victim in a circular form, and , 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


places it at the bottom of the hole. ‘The wasp | 
Carr May, Aug. 12th, 1630. 


then proceeds to fetch eleven more similar | 

caterpillars successively, which it treats in| Dpar Sir.—My last letter left me in the en- 
the same manner: it then closes up tle hole, | joyment of com‘rtable quiet which followed 
and proceeds to form five or six other after | 4i,¢ discomfiture of the fiddler, who, finding 
the like fashion, and then it dies. ‘The larva ‘himscif both an annoyance and annoyed, de- 
of the wasp is soon exuded froin the ¢§¥s | camped before we were up, leaving a quiet 
and after devouring the twelve caterpillars | joyce, Since then I received your packet of 
im succession, undergoes its change into the | papers, and a gimlet to keep up my sash!— 
pupa state, and finally becomes a perfect iu | pie Jattor is most usciul, and | wonder how 
sect. It now leaves its subterraneous ¢part- | cot along without it. The papers are inval- 
nent, and flies about amongst the flowers, | yale; they have gone the rounds of the boar- 


. the egg hatches, the enclosed larva is sure of 


until the period arrives of its performing the | 
same part as was before done by its parent.— 
One circumstance creditable to the talents of 
‘he mason wasp, as a skilful purveyor, should | 
aot be omitted, namely, that the numbef of} 
crubs laid up is not always the same, but is 
exactly proportioned to their size: eleven or 
uwelve small ones being stored, but only eight 
er nine.when they happen to be larger.— 
With respect, however, to the caution of the 
wasp, in selecting full grown grubs, and con- 
yeying them uninjured to her hoie, a satisfac- 
cory explanation may be given. Jf these that 
.re but partly grown were chosen, they would 
die in a short time for want of food, and pu- 
crefying would destroy the enclosed egg, or 
‘he young which springs from it. Dut when 
jarva of any kind have attained their full size, 
and are about to pass into the pupa siate, they 
can exist for a longer period, without any fur- 
ther supply of food. By selecting these, 
therefore, and placing them uninjured in the 
sole, however long the interval may be before 


a sufficiency of fresh and wholesome nutri- 
ment. Thus we see that this wasp, as well 
a3 manly other varieties, after depositing their 
2ggsin celle stored with a supply of food, take 


n0 further care of them. Some, however, 
adopt a different procedure. One of these, 


ders at both the large houses. It is 2 matter 
of astonishment that people who nndertake 
to keep boarding houses, do not provide the 


| news of the day; it isa cheap and necessary 


accommodation, tending to lessen one’s dis- 
tance from home, and to while away time 
otherwise passed in a state of perfect listless- 
ness. Good eating is 2 requisite, but the time 
is coming when mine hest wiil have to pro- 
vide good sleeping, and good newspapers, 
things now left entirely out of the account.— 
Mr..Richards of Philadelphia, who owns con- 
siderable property here, contemplates some 
improvements in the way of buildings, and it 
is rumored that a knowing hotel keeper will 
locate himself here as sooa as they are finish- 
ed. Should first rate accommodations be pro- 
vided, I know no place more likely to be per- 
manently fashionable for us citizens, our 
neighbors of Baltimore, and those from the 
interior of Pennsylvania and Maryland, who, 
{ am surprised, do not more frequently visit 
the delightful Atlantic, a dip into whose re- 
freshing waves twice a day for two weeks, in- 
vigorates me for a whole year of laborious 
exertion. Our friends from Lancaster, Eas- 
ton, Harrisburg, &c. &c. should avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the steam convey- 


ance which brings you from the cites without | 


fatigue or dust, to the sea. 


My amusement for two or three days has 
been to rep@iggwith a party of three or four 
to the vicin§ of the steam boat landing just 
inside the mouth of the bay, with a long fish- 
ing net. The shore is shelving, and a long 
fellow (I am usually selected) is sent out with 
one end of the net. Moving along up to my 
chin in the water, [scrape the net near the 
ground till it gets too heavy, when moving it 
gradually to land, we find numerous queer 
looking vermin in the shape of king crabs, 
otherwise called hundred legs, small crabs, 
little sturgeons, with sundry and divers very 
savory little end big fishes. IT have just re- 
turned, delighted with one of these fishing 
parties, and have gratified the landlord witha 
gratuitous mess sufficient in quantity to fill a 
pair of pantaloons tied at the feet, and well 
secured by buttoning up and lashing with 
sea-spenders. We have on these occasions 
to employ a nondescript farmer who has a 
light wagon, and well it is that it is light, as 
otherwise it never could be drawn by the 
lean-backed Tuckahoe horses which are lash- 
ed to it with the stray cordage, which, like 
everything else here, has “come ashore.”— 
This same gentleman farmer knows every- 
thing, except the contents of books and news- 
papers, which he has not much look’d after he 
says of laie years! Me can tell yon exactly 
where sheeps-head are as plenty as blackber- 
ries or Jersey pears, and knows to a rod where 
plover and wild turkies abound. THe takes us 
there some times, but an unlucky turn of the 
tide, or a vrevious gunner, have always 
marred the sport!’ He never cares for that, 
however; pockets the hire of his phaeton, 
and invites us to try it again! Money is a 
main thing here, and is of extreme value 
among the natives. I tried to get our char- 
ioteer to subscribe to your Bulletin, and with 
extreme reluctance I obtained leave to set 
his name down for twenty-five cents worth !! 
He expects to see your paper for that money 
seven weeks! and if he likes it, will take it on 
a month longer! you can collect the money 
next summer, so please consider him a sub- 
scriber for that time, as I am sure he will like 
it, particularly if you can tell him beforehand 
when to look out fora good wreck, a kind of 
arrival in great request in some parts “ this 
county. 

I fully intended to scratch off another sheet 
of paper to you, but my bedmaker has just 
announced a dance at the big house, so 
buckling on a new pair of square toes, [ am 
as ever yours, &c. 

THE LOVER TO lis MISTRESS, 
CN THE BRIDAL EVE. 


It is the tender twilight hour, 

And glimmering through yon russet bower, 
The dying light is seen, 

Giving a faintly golden tinge 

To the rich mines that deeply fringe 
Its lattices of green. 


The mellow whistle still is heard, 
Of that same dear familiar bird 
We used to love so well; 
Ere I had known the parting pain, 
Or bliss of meeting thee again, 
My own dear Rosabclle. 
Ah Love! thou never canst forget . 
When on the green our hamlet met, 
And merry pipes were played ; 
How from the dance we stole away, 
And tremblingly, L led the way 
To yonder lovely shade. 


We reach’d the bower, the mcon-beams fell 
Full on my lovely Rosabelle, . 


Making the fair more fair, 

Like vines round marble pillars hung, 

So round her polish’d neck were flung ; 
The sunny wreaths of hair, 


Her angel face was turn’d aside 
The blush of snnocence to hide, 
That o’er her features stole. 
We ne’er before had been alone, 

Nor had I ever dared to own 
The love that fill’d my soul. 


Oh! tell me why, in that strange hour, 
Beauty had such mysterious power? 
For though convulsed with fears— 
With passion not to be repress’d, 
I threw myself upon thy breast, 
And told my love in tears. 


Thou wert subdued ; I heard thy sobs— 
I felt thy bosom’s answering throbs— 
‘Thy tears were mix’d with mine. 
We knew that every doubt was done-— 
Our hearts had melted intu one, 
On feeling’s holy shrine. 


But when the shock that open threw 
Our bosoms to each other's view, 
In gentle numbers died— 
The morn of love—’twas heaven to trace, 
Just opening in thy beaming face, 
In all its blushing pride. 


Then, Rosabelle, for memory’s sake, 

Our way to that same bower we'll take, 
That saw love’s roseate dawn; 

For this is Courtship’s latest eve, 

And there our bridal wreaths we'll weave, 
To grace the coming morn, 


All nature seems our bliss to share— 
Spirits of joy are in the air— 

They wave their rainbow wings, 
And shed on this auspicious night 


A glow of pure Elysian light, ® 


O’er all created things. 


NOBODY IS MISSED. 


The world is gay and fair to us, 
And now we journey on, 

And still "tis sad to think’t will be 
The same when we are gone. 

Some few perchance, may mourn for us, 
But soon the transient gloom 

Like shadows of the summer cloud, 
Shall leave our narrow tomb. 


For men are like the waves that roll 
Along the mighty deep, 

That lift their crests awhile. and frown, 
And then are lull’d to sleep ; 

While other billows swelling come, 
Amid the foam and spray, 

And, as we view their turrowy track, 
Sink down, and—where are they ? 

And ever thus the waves shall roll, 
Like those but now gone past, 

The offspring of the depths beneath, 
The children of the blast. 

And ever thus shall men arise, 
And be like those that be, 

And a man no more be missed on land. 
Than a wave upon the sea. ‘ 


I remember an ingenious physician whe 
told me in the fanatic times he found most of 
his patients so disturbed by troubles of con- 
science, that he was forced to play the divine 
with them before he could begin the physi- 
cian, Whose greatest skill, perhaps, often lie> 
in the infusing of hopes, and inducing some 
composure and tranquility of mind, betore 
they enter upon the other operations of their 
art; and this onght to be the first endeavor of 
the patient too; without which all other med- 
icines may lose their virtue.—Sir W. T'em- 
ple. 


_There isa false gravity that isa very ill 
symptom; and it may be said, that as rivers 
which run very slowly have always the most 
mud at the bottom; so a solid stiffness in the 
constant course of a man’s life, is a sign of a 
thick bed of mud at the bottom of his brain.— 
Saville. 
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Rambles of a Naturalist. —The Peach Insect. 
—Our readers will find in our paper of to-day, a 
continuation of the essays of our unknown cor- 
respondent Kirsy. Some individuals may be 
ready to ask, “of what use are these natural- 
ists?” We would answer of immense use, 
when the attentign is directed to proper ob- 
jects. The old method of studying Natural 
History was to acquire the art of designating 
every species by a hard Latin name. Now the 
attention of naturalists is devoted more to the 
study of the habits of insects than to their tech- 
nichal names. The consequence is that the 
study is very fashionable; and not to have read 
on the subject is not to be well informed. The 
time of year has almost arrived when care is to 
be extended to the tree which supplies our mar- 
ket so bountifully with peaches. Turning to 
Say’s Entomology, we propose to prove the util- 
ity of the study by abridging for practical men 
the observations he was enabled to make on the 
insect which has been so destructive for many 
years to the peach tree. He was indebted to 
Mr. James Worth and others, for valuable in- 
formation respecting this destructive and for- 
midable insect. 

The egg is oblong, dull yellow, and so small 
as to be only just discernible by the naked eye, 
Excepting when confined, the female has rarely 
been seen in a state of rest, and then she is ob- 
served perched on a leaf, which is possibly the 
place of deposit, though he is inclined to the be- 
lief that the egg is laid on some part of the bark 
of the tree. The young insect or larva, is ofa 
white color, the head being of a reddish brown, 
It is difficult to discover the movements of the 
jarva, in consequence of its small size, but its 
destructive career certainly commences about 
the last of September or early in October, by its 
entering the tree through the tender bark under 
the surface of the soil; after having passed 
through the bark it proceeds downwards into 
the root, and finally turns its course towards the 
surface, where it arrives about the commence- 
ment of the suececding July. 

Having attained its full growth, the larva 
changes to the pupa state between the first and 
middle of July; enveloped in its covering, it 
may then be seen close to the trunk, surrounded 
by the gum which oozes from the wound. In 
this state it continues from the tenth of July to 
the latter part of that month, or beginning of 
August. Mr. Worth examined his fruit trees 
on the tenth of July, when he obtained twenty 
of the coverings, and about thirty larva or grubs, 
which had all arrived near the surface of the 
ground for the purpose of undergoing their 
great change into winged insects. 

Against the depredations of this insect, re- 
marks Mr. Say, many supposed remedies have 
been prescribed, such as the application of hot 
water, tanner’s bark, and flour of sulphur to the 
root of the tree, and soft soap and lime wash to 
the trunk; but it is obvious that no application 
of this kind ean injure the insect, without com- 
ing in contact with it whilst it remains in the egg, 
or infantile state, on the outside of the tree, for 
having penetrated to the interior, no superticial 
application can affect it. The various substances 
placed around the root of the tree, such as ash- 
es and sand, the uncovering its base during the 
winter, and covering again for the summer, are 
all inefficient, and even injurious to the health of 
the trees. Mr. Worth recommends the practice 
pursued by careful gardeners, to take a brick- 
layer’s trowel early in the month of July, and 
opening the ground around the trunk, the lodg- 
ment of the insect will at once be discovered, 
by the appearance of gum, and it can at once be 


destroyed. More effectually to destroy them 
he advises, that from the first to the middle of 
August, some swingling tow, a piece of hairy 
hide, the hair inside but turned over at the top, 
be tied close around the trunk of the tree, the 
under edge being just covered with earth, so as 
to prevent any passage beneath; about the mid- 
dle of September remove the bandage, and im- 
mediately give the whole trunk of the tree a 
covering of soft soap or lime wash, well brushed 
on, that no spot from the top to the root may 
remain untouched. Either this mode of treat- 
ment ora bandage of tobacco leaves or stems 
ought to be applied about the first of September, 
and kept on till November. 

Another cause of the decline of peach trees is 
the not stirring up the ground. This occasions 
the disease called “ the yellows,” which is often 
prevented by simply ploughing and keeping the 
earth free and clear from grass. Mr. Gilliams 
of this city, states that he has found great bene- 
fit to his trees, by opening a small basin around 
the trunk of the tree, and filling it with the ash- 
es of common anthracite coal. His trees treat- 
ed in this manner, assumed a more healthy ap- 
pearance than others, and were not at all infest- 
ed by the insects. In the American Farmer it is 
stated that a coat of lime-mortar, about half an 
inch thick round the body, with the earth drawn 
to it, is highly efficacious; Mr. Say thinks this 
the most useful. 

We make no apology to the lovers of good 
peaches for occupying so much space with this 
subject; it possesses interest for both farmer and 
citizen, and will tend to prove, we hope, that the 
labors of naturalists are not wholly without util- 
ity. 


Female Humanity—Among the many in- 
stances of sudden, prostration of the faculties 
which occurred so recently from the imprudent 
use of cold water, we may be permitted to par- 
ticularize one at least; as it affords a most strik- 
ing example of disinterested benevolence in a 
female, and worthy of all imitation by either 
sex. A man stopped at a pump in Pine Street 
and took a hearty drink of cold water. By the 


time he reached the opposite side of the street, 
ly communicated to two others. A man who 


was loading his wagon at the magazine, after 
running for a short distance, had the courage to 
return, cut the traces of his horses, to mount one 
of them, and get far enough to escape death 
himself, as well as to save his valuable animals. 
The excitement in the borough of Wilmington 
conveyed to the inhabitants an idea of the state 
of feeling in time of war—several persons rode 
into the town after the explosion of the maga- 
zine took place, telling every body they met to 
fly from their houses, as the great depot of pow- 
der was expected every moment to go off. Men, 
women, and children, to the number of several 
thousands, assembled in the public square, an- 
ticipating little less than an earthquake, and it 
was only after repeated assurances, and after re- 
maining five hours in a state of uncertainty, 
that they were induced by positive assurances to 
disperse, 

A gentleman who visited the scene of devas- 
tation on the afternoon of that day describes it 
in such colors as to induce us to desire to live 
at some distance from powder magazines. The 
principal damage was of course in the cellar, 
where the main quantity was stowed. It was 
surrounded by solid masonry originally, but 
when our informant arrived, every trace of its 
former existence was obliterated. The roof was 
partly blown over the creek; one man was blown 
into a woods beyond the dwelling house, which 
is elevated considerably above the works, and 
was found dreadfully mangled, with his head 
dissevered from his body. The mutilatedbodies 


of the other victims were strewn around, some 


without an arm or a leg, and all black with the 
powder. It is understood that Mr. Dupont set- 
tled an annuity upon the widows so long as they 
continued unmarried, and his well known gen- 
erosity induced great numbers to offer their ser- 
vices to occupy the stations from which their 
predecessors had been hurled in a moment. 
Since the above horrible event, more caution is 
used, and a less quantity of the inflammable 
matter stored in any one place. The explosion 
at Mr. Garesche’s on Sunday is the first one for 
a long period, and we trust it will be the last for 
years to come. 


The City—An inhabitant of the city exn 
scarcely have an idea of rural quiet. In the 
depth of stillness a confused, indescribable mur- 
mur can be heerd in the city, nearly resembling 
the roaring of a distant water-fall, or the sub- 
dued din of battle. In the country, the stillness 
which reigns in the dead of a calm summer's 
night, is awfully profonnd ; all nature seems 
wrapt in slumber, and except a fitful waving 
among the trees, even the very breezes seem to 
have laid by. In the city, all the sounds which 
have been emitted during the day appear to have 
united, and forming a vast chaos of noise, seem 
to hover over it during the hours of repose. 
Imagination will discriminate the clink of the 
hammer; the occasional bark of some unruly 
cur, “* baying the moon; the shrill song of some 
syren from the Delaware, “ chanting the eulogy 
of deceased mackarel,” or the still more doubt- 
ful cry of “ past four o’clock,” swelling or de- 
creasing with the gentle brecze. 


Errors of the Press —A man who has much 
to do with types, fully understands their capa- 
bilities as well as their provoking errors. The 
theme is a stale one, but ever and anon an in- 
stance comes under one’s notice which is more 
laughable or provoking than its predecessor. In 
our last paper appeared a quotation of three 
lines of blank verse, which came very near 
spoiling the whole sheet in the estimation’ o 
our proof reader, who is remarkably sensitive 
on these matters. The quotation as printed in 
a few copies ran thus— 

“Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
If heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their snakes.” 

Fortunately for the fame of the author, the n 
in the last word was detected, and made way 
with by some one who was reading the news in 
advance of his brethern, and snakes became 
sakes. 


The Census.—The annexed intelligence from 
the Sentinel, contains the first notice we have 
seen respecting the probable and now nearly as- 
certained number of inhabitants in this city. 
With a population of two hundred thousand 
souls, we shall no doubt rank second in point of 
numbers to no other city in the Union, and shall 
probably keep considerably ahead of our ambi- 
tious young rival, Cincinnati, notwithstanding 
her boasting. New York will probably show a 
larger return, but it will embrace the whole is- 
land, or an extent equal to our whole county. 
The Sentinel says, “ ‘The census, it is reckoned, 
from the information now obtained, will give 
Philadelphia about two hundred thousand in- 
habitants, viz: about ninety thousand within 
the city bounds, and about one hundred and ten 
thousand without; about 170,000 in the con- 
tiguous dwellings, and about thirty thousand in 
the rest of the county. Kensington alone has 
increased from 7,000 to 12,000 in the last ten 
years. ‘T'wo hundred thousand inhabitants will 
give this district another member of Congress 
in the ratio of 50,000 for each member. The 
increase of inhabitants in Philadelphia within 
the last ten years will be about 65,000, added to 


about 136,000. The increase of dwellin 8,man- 
ufactures, and interior commerce, has been fully 
commensurate with that of population. Mar- 
ket street explains at all times the causes ot 
this advancement. The trade with all parts of 
that vast western world which lies so conve- 
nient to Philadelphia, is immense, and continu 

ally growing.” 


The Poor of Ireland—The Dublin Weekly 
Register has a most appalling account of the 
state of the poor of Ireland. The following 
statements will suffice to make us well satisfied 
with our own happy land :—“ Two thousand 
six hundred and ninety paupers in the Mendi- 
city Institution of Dublin, and the entire funds, 
for the maintenance of this multitude of hu- 
man beings, amount to ¢wo shillings and three- 
pence! The committee will endeavor to main- 
tain them for another week; but if, at the ter- 
mination of that period, adequate funds are not 
forthcoming, this immense horde of starving 
wretches shall be let loose upon the public! Is 
this a time for infliction of new burdens upon 
Ireland? A gentleman purchased on Thursday, 
at the fair of Summerhill, eight cows for forty- 
three pounds, Three years ago, eight cows of 
sinilar quality and condition cost him ninety- 
six pounds.” Py 

A letter from the Rey. Mr. Lyons, of Kil- 
more, Beris, says—“ In ‘my parish alone, there 
are, at this moment, from five to seven hundred 
families without other food or means of sub- 
sistence than cabbage, with a precarious supply- 
of shellfish, dillick, and other marine plants 
procured from the shores. Hunger is visible in 
the countenances of the people, and if there is 
not soon an alleviation of their sufferings, they 
must become desperate. There is no employ- 
ment for the laboring classes. All classes, in 
fact, are suffering in common, but the misery of 
the lower order is extreme. They have not 
substance, or money, or credit, and must inevit- 
ably perish unless something be done forthwith 
for their relief.” 

The Fermanagh Reporter holds the follow- 
ing language :—* With feelings of the deepest 
regret we fecl ourselves called upon this day to 
declare that any thing to equal the pressure of 
want and distress felt at present by the poor of 
this town, has not been experienced during the 
last fifteen years. Provisions have advanced 
considerably in price, and are scarce; the poor 
cannot get employment; business of every kind 
is dull, and consequently there is very little mo- 
ney in circulation.” 


Bad news for the ladies.—A French paper, in 
noticing the Algerine expedition, says “ the ar- 
iny is really superb. The regiments which have 
come trom the north of France have not left a 
single man behind them!” 


TO CORRESPONTENTS. 


One or two of our friends lately returned from * 
interesting tours who have promised us journals, 
and some still absent, froin whom we anticipated 
letters, are respectfully jogged in the region of 
their memories to imitate oug friend from’ Cape 
May, another of whose communications will e 
found in our columns to-day. 

Sam Saunver’s account of a club of “ Sava- 
ges” is uncer consideration. We should be glad 
of a personal interview with the author, _ 
Satmacunp1 has been before published by us, 
Sexecror uses his pen judiciously— 

ecdotes and comicalities would, however, be 
more acceptable than odds and ends from old 
magazines, which get regularly into some paper 


or other every six months. * 
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Qy Mr. Charles Pettier will act as Agent 
for the Ariel at Detroit, Michigan Territory. 


His receipts for money will be acknowledged. 


forristown, Pa.—This pleasant village *ap- 
pears to be ina thriving condition, There is 
consideyable business done here in sawing mar- 
ble and stone, and preparing those articles for 
the Philadelphia market; large quantities are 
furnished for the United States Mint, now going 
up in Chesnut street. The manufacture of cot- 
ton goods is also carried on to a large extent. 
What appears not a little singular is, that the 
factories here find diiliculty in procuring hands 
in sufficient numbers to supply the various de- 
partinents. In that on Stoney Creek we are in- 
formed great difticulty exists from this cause. 
What a singular and striking contrast is here 
presented to the condition of this portion of the 
population in England, where the want of em- 
ployment is so frequent a souree of suffering. 
We saw one foreigner at Norristown who had 
sent across the Atlantic for his eight children, 
whose arrival in one of our packet ships trom 
England, he isin daily and anxious expectation 
of witnessing. There is however, a general re- 
pugnance on the part of parents in this county, 
to placing their children in manufactories, and 
it must be admitted this prejudice is not without 
grounds, 

If numbers are an evidence of prosperity, then 
is the newspaper press ‘in this little village em- 
inently prosperous, It contains already no less 
than three weekly publications, and a fourth is 
talked of. The subject of anti-masonry appears 
te excite some attention in this quarter; so much 
so that preparations are making to put in nom- 
ination an anti-masoni@ ticket at the ensuing 
election. Many of our citizens resort to this 
village from the heat and bustle of the city, and 
we think they display a judicious choice. The 
situation is pleasant, and is this season remark- 
ably healthy. Great attention is paid to the 
cemfort of visiters at the several Inns, at none 
more so than at the Franklin House, recently 
thrown open for the reception of company by 
Mr. Magee. This house stands on an eminence 
in the immediate vicinity of the borough, com- 
manding a fine prospect of the Schiiylkill and 
adjacent scenery, and a fresh breeze constantly 
plays through its well furnished apartments.— 
Several of our fashionable city ladies are enjoy- 
ing its advantages. We cannot help repeating 
around compliment paid the “profession” by a 
former resident of the city. Speaking of an old 
acquaintance, who had recently been promoted 
to the office of Constable—* Only to think,” 
ejaculated she, “how that man gets ahead! It 
is really wonderful! Why, I know’d him once 
when he was nothing but a poor printer!” 


Journal of Law.—We have now a “Journal 
of Health,” (so called) and a “Journal of Law” 
—what next is coming we cannot tell—but we 
suppose all the professors will open on the same 
scent, and we shall have a “Journal of Preach- 
ing,” a #Journal of Tayloring,” of “ Love,” of 
“ Marriage,” and one of * Charcoal” will soon 
follow, and then will come a“ Journal of Sleep- 
ing,” with anecdotés of people who have been 
diligently employed for the last three months in 
letting their hair grow. Thus we shall progress 
till we all go to sleep together, and there will 
be nobody to wake usup. We thought very 
well of the Journal of Health till we discovered 
its object was to kill the reputation of Swaim’s 
Panacea, a medicine which has done so much 
harm to the doctors. With the Journal of Law 
¥ have scarcely sufficient acquaintance to per- 

ive that it has any precise object in view, ex- 
cept to make money, and can only spare room 
to insert a few of its wise saws, They are, we 
confess, only as mach samples of the work as a 


must speak for themselves ; the mortar by which 
they are joined together does not appear to us 
“water proof,”  Here'they are: “ The event of 
LITIGATION is indeed almost always uncertain; 
the Law rarely so.” 
tive and certain of it, notwithstanding this us- 
sertion. 

* A judge has a hard time of it.” 

To be impartial, the writer should have ad- 
ded “and so has the jury!” 


* With the ignorant and the prejudiced, and | 


even with many not included in either 0: these 
classes, the profession the law labors under an 
ediuino arising from the sapposed fondness of 
lawyers for disputation, and an excessive hab- 
it of talking inherent in their dispositions.” 

Most people will admit this proposition with- 
out arguinent, 


* The truth is, an honest practitioneris a great | 


and positive good.” 
The same argument would apply equally 
well to a coffee mill. 


* The feeling of dependence, if we may so | 
eall it, applies with equal force to the sister pro- | 


fession of medicine—and in each, superior in- 
formation and judgnient may be developed, to 
the great benefit of the applicant.” 

Why not * daughter” instead of sister? 
M. D’s will not like to be ealled sister—* kin- 
dred profession” would have been exuough,— 


“The effect of medicine is always wncertain; | 
Sut the wisest saw of’, 


disscetion rarely 


allis to come; speaking of patents: “ An in- | 


vention to poison people, or to facilitate assassi- 
nation, orto enable a judge always to decide 
wrong, even if new, would not be patentable.” 
A wise judge indeed! 


Newspapers at Watering places—A ready 


writer who dates from Saratoga springs enforces 
the opinion of our Cape May correspondent, | 


who complained so bitterly that no newspapers 
were to be had on the island. A Mr. Davison 
it seems has opened a reading room at Saratoga, 


and the writer remarks : *'Ihis is a very eonve- | 


nient and welcome establishment. Indeed lam 
not certain that the waters would do one any 


good withouta supply of newspapers. A news- 


paper, as somebody has prettily said, in sub- | 


stance, before, is a kind of perspective, within 
the range of which every subject of the political 
and moral world is presented, and every interest- 
ing object in the animal and vegetable kingdom 
brought. It brings within the vision, collected 
in one group, the whole variety of animated na- 
ture. Human life, in a!'l its vicissitudes of woe 
and weal, passes before us, and to heighten the 
dark picture of reality, romance blends with it 
her softer hues, and poetry sprinkles on its bor- 
ders her delicate sun-beams. It is true, news- 
papers are now as plenty as. mushrooms, and 
fur too many of them more worthless—for 
mushrooms are good for ketchup, whereas one 
half of the newspapers are good for nothing— 
not having salt enough even for that--but still 
we have a goodly number of able and excellent 
ones in the land, the greater portion of which— 
with some of the worst—are daily spread upon 
Mr. Davison’s tables.” Some punsters would 
have added that one half the newspapers were 
not fit to catch up; (kefch-up.) 


A beautiful little model of a locomotive en- 
gine with the car attached, has been exhibited 
during the week at the Masonic Hall. A neat 
rail-road, so constructed as to give as much 
length as possible in the small space of the room, 
enables the exhibitor to show off the whole op- 
eration and to give a lady and gentleman a ride 
round the premises, To those who have not 
yet enjoyed the sight of one of these machines, 
and comparatively very few have yet done so, 


brick is of a house—but they are samples, and | 


We should like to be posi- | 


The | 


the sight is one of great interest, enabling the 
| visitor to comprehend the accounts of the Eng- 
| lish improvements in the machine which are 
} constantly reaching us, and exciting so much 
This machine though small, is perfect 


interest. 


the most powerful engine. It will travel at the 

rate of ten iiles an hour though in such a cir- 
| cuitous track, It is stated in the advestisement 
Unat it will actually carry three persons at the 
jrate of nine miles an heur, and thaueh we did 
| not see it perform this feat, we have no reason 
'todoubfit. The inventor is a Kentucky me- 
| chanie, to whose genius it does great honor. We 
can promuse Visitors a great treat. 


Pusiing.—A* person whe looks at the enor- 
mous antlers worn by some species of deer, 
without seeing the graceful motions of the ani- 
mal, and the dexterity with which it moves them, 
would naturally be surprised that any progress 
could be made through a forest with such an in- 


jeumberance—that surprise however, would 
| cease on an attentive view of some people who 
go through our markets with a large oblong bas- 
ket. Placing it on one arm, and_ throwing 


the body iato an attitude difficult to descrive. 


i these people push through a crowd with an ease 
and audacity truly ealeulated to put to blush 
| the activity of the wild natives of the forest. 


| 


Emigrants.—So much jis said of late on the 
subject of emigrants, it may not be amiss to re- 
peat the ox met of Fox, who on being asked 
what measures government would take to pre- 
ventemigratious, replicdthat, “he hnew not pos- 
jitively; but whatever might be attempted, he 
j knew but one effectual way, and that was to 
{make it worth the subject’s while to éo slay af 


| home.” 


| The love of Gold,—If we are not mistaken, 
| the following lines are so ancient as to be enti- 

tled to the epithet of a “Joe Miller.” At the 
‘risque of this being the case, we are tempted to 
quote them. * An old gentleman of the name 
of Gold having married a very young wife, 
| wrote a poetical epistle to a friend to inform him 
of it, and concluded it thus: 


So you sce my dear sir, tho’ I'm eighty years 
old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with—old Gould, 
To which his friend replied— 
A girl of eighteen may love Go/d. it is true ; 
But believe me dear sir, it is Gold without uw.” 


Elegancies of Grammar.—The two following 
beautiful specimens of grammatical excellence 
are taken from one impression of a daily print, 
recently come out on the moral side of a certain 
subject. The complaints that have been made 
to us of late induces the opinion that such lar- 
cenies are not uncommon.” Again—“ They 
have their characteristics, and although among 
these some of them may be distinguished by 
the traits we have enumerated, such are not 
those of the general people!!” Stuff made by 
the vard. 


Our neighvor of the National Gazete, well 
known as the author of an Appeal against 
Great Britain, holds the following language in 
his paper on Monday, to which we think most 
Americans may respond: 


“We must confess that we, who have read 
the accounts in the British newspapers of the 
death of the one and the devolution of the crown 
upon the other, have been led thereby to moral- 
ize upon the insignificance of all passing power 
and glory, and the hollowness and transitori- 
ness of courtly lamentations. The new sun 
above the horizon seemed to absorb all sensation, 
not only in the palaces, but among the people. 
There is another revleant topic of reflection: Is 
it not due to our republican system, to know 


in itself, and eperates with all the accuracy of 


and show what the rulers furnished by the mon- 
archical hereditary scheme really are? The'en- 
quiry is material in the comparison, or due esti- 
mate of their advantages or disadvantages,” 


4 French Quack.—The annexed account of 
a French female practitioner is extracted froma 
provincial paper. Her expression “how can 
you expect them to approve of any medicine 
they have not invented themselves /” would ap- 
ply to some people in this country. 

«A woman named Blin, Pho had passed the 
greater part ofa life of fifty years in nursing 
the sick, at length took to compounding medi- 
cine, Which, with the consent of her patients, 
she administered instead of the prescriptions of 
the regular physician, When ler nostrums 
happened to succeed, she of course claimed all 
the honor; but when they failed, she boldly at- 
tributed the misfortune to the doctors who had 
been called in before her, und thas in a short 
time acquired fame. She at lust contrived to 
obiain the confidence of a young medical stu- 
cent, named Armand, and supplanted Dr. Cam- 
pegnat, into whose hands he liad previously 
placed himselfiasa patient. But as her juice of 
simples did not prove sufficiently powerlul, she 
had recourse to the cabalistic art. and surround- 
ed the bed of her patient with the entrails, ear- 
cases, and bones of fowls. Being brought betore 
the Court of Correctional Poiice for illegally 
exercising the medical profession, and for seli- 
ing medicine without authority, she defended 
herself with energy. brandishing a bottle of her 
rau inireculeuse. The President having asked 
her if'she had presented her medicine to the 
Academy,and obtained its approval, she replied, 
“Why should Tapply to these people? They 
are allasses, The Academy does not know 
what it is abaut. How can you expect them to 
approve of any medicine they have not invented 
themselves?” The student coming forward to 
be examined was supported by a friend, as he 
evidently still suifered from his six weeks treat- 
ment by madame Blin. He gave a most ridicu- 
lous account of her placing the fragments of the 
fowls around his bed. On being interrogated 
as to her motive for this mummery, she answer- 
ed that she merely did it to procure for her pa- 
tient a freer respiration, She was condemned 
to pay a line of 500 franes, On hearing the 
sentence, she vocilerated shall appeal.’ ” 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
TO TILE MONONGATIELA 
ON HER DEPARTURE FOR LIVERPOOL, AUGUST 20. 
The breeze is Northward, and aloft 
The signal proudly flies, 
The sails distended—tfore and aft, 
To sea-ward now she hics, 


Swift through the briny element, 
Impel thy furrowing prow, 
Dash the salt billows from thy breast, 
In foam around thy bow. 


Let not the corsair, as he roves 
O’er Neptune’s wide domain, 

Dare to retard thy lawful flight 
For his unlawful gaia. 


Soon would the crimson gales descend 
To quench the inur’drous flame ; 

The sabre’s blade would cleave the way— 
Leave but a corsair’s name. 


May nought upon the dark blue sea, 
Thy gallant course restrain ; 

Till Albion’s Isle her head uprears, 
Above the boundless main. 


There may’st thou meet with quick despatch ; 
Then homeward speed thy way ; 

We'll greet thee at thy safe return, 
On that auspicious day, 


For know, proud ship, thou bearest one, 
For whom my wishes tend, 

Whose manly heart this triune own, 
A Farner, Brotruer, Frienp. 


Myerstown, Penn. D. 
e 


— 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES. 


Watson’s Annals.—We have been prevented 
from complying with our promise to notice fur- 
ther this highly curious and interesting volume. 
We might make numerous trite remarks on the 
advantages of having correct historical annals. 
The history of Rome would not have been in- 
volved in its present mystery and doubt if a 
Watson had sprung up among its inhabitants 
hefore two hundred years had elapsed since it 
was a wilderness—but the theme is a dry one 
which all readers will for themselves appreciate, 
and we turn to the book itself. It presents 
such 2 vast field for extracts that we are at a loss 
where to begin. Turning to the index, we find 
it presenting a catalogue of every thing which 
eould relate to an early settlement—we have an 
introductory history—the primitive settlement 
—the Penn family and theirdescendants—Penn’s 
jandine at Chester—Penn’s cottage—the Caves 
—habits and state of society—furniture and 
equipage, and in tact every thing. : 

When our ancestors first arrived, however 
strange it may appear to us now, they dug holes 
in the river bank about three feet deep, thus 
making half their chamber under ground, and 
the balance was formed of sods and brush wood, 
much in the manner adopted by school boys of 
the present day. Several disorderly persons liv- 
ed in these caves and were presented as nuisan- 
ees, A lady aged 75 told the author she well 
remembered one of these caves in Townsend’s 
Court, running out of Spruce Street. One of 
these original caves was preserved by the Brown 
family in the Northern Liberties till 1827, in 
the cellar of the family mansion. 

The labor of compiling this work ‘can only 
ve appreciated by an inspection of its contents. 
That some errors should have crept into it is 
not astonishing—the wonder is that it should be 
so free from them. 

The pictures in the book add materially to its 
interest—views of old houses and localities now 
forgotten or defaced, have peculiar charms for 
the common reader as well as the antiquarian, 
We have in it a likeness of Benjamin Franklin, 
taken from an original when he was much 
younger than he is generally represented. There 
are some pictures of buildings still standing, 
such as the London Coffee House, now a shoe 
store at the S. W. Corner of Marketrand Front 
Streets—the Slute House, nearly opposite the 
Coffee House. These are curious buildings, 
which a resident as he walks by them may still 
point out as specimens of the olden time, which 
were great in their day. In the Slate House 
lived William Penn and his secretary Logan; 
and the knowledge of the fact serves to bring 
us a little acquainted with these worthies who 
walked over their small town with feelings big 
with prophecies of its future greatness. There 
is a good picture too, of the first Christ Church, 
very primitive in its appearance, with the bell 
hung on a crotch of a tree; another of the 
bridge across Chesnut Street opposite the pres- 
ent post oilice! where Dock Creek ascended, 
and was navigated to that spot and even high- 
er by boats. The old jail, corner of Third and 
Market, also figures in the book, much resem- 
bling hundreds of others which we have seen in 
country towns. 

But we find it impossible even to give a gen- 
eral idea of the huge volume before us—we defy 
anybody to do it—it must be read patiently, 
and with a mind prepared to relish the peculiar 
enthusiasm of the author, who will be referred 
to, commended and admired for his patient in- 
dustry in ages yet to come. It forms a singular 
addenda, for the reader to be informed that all 
this monument of human labor has been exe- 
cuted by the indefatigable >ashier of a Bank in 
Germantown, removed from the scenes which 


he describes, and which he could only visit at 
short intervals snatched from regular duty! It 
shews what can be accontplished by industry 
prompted by enthusiasm, and teaches a lesson to 
idlers who eat, sleep, amd rise again merely to 
repeat their idleness. 

Many persons will find in this book a clue to 
their family history, Owners of property may 
acquire curious anecdotes of their houses and 
lands, the general reader will have his mind en- 
lightened on topics of general interest and con- 
versation, to be ignorant of which would some- 
times place him in an awkward predicament. 
No Philadelphian who feels an attachment to 
the place of his residence, should be ignorant of 
most of the topics and kind of history of which 
the volume is filled. Though he will find some 
things to skip and some to forget, he will dis- 
cover many beauties and much’to commend. 


VARIETIES. 


= 


MatuematicaL Wixp.—The late professor 
Vance, one morning, (several trees having blown 
down the night previous,) meeting a friend in 
the walks of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was accosted with, “ How d’ye do, sir?—quite a 
blustering wind this.” Yes,” answered Vance, 
“tis a rare mathematical wind.” “ Mathemat- 
ical wind!”” exclaimed the other, ‘how so?” 
“Why,” replied Vance, “it has extracted a 
great many roo(s.” 

TO A NEWLY MARRIED COUPLE. 
Their nuptial couch may smiling concord dress, 
And Venus still the happy union bless; 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love & truth, 
To their dim eyes, recall the bloom of youth. 


VeceraBLe Extract.—lIn the northern part 
of France an excellent extract of the herbs 
used in soups and broths is made by boiling 
them very slowly with a suilicient quantity of 
salt, and afterwards evaporating the fluid. A 
little of this extract, dissolved with gum arabic 
in hot water, is said to make capital soup. 

LIFE, 
Tis feign’d that Jupiter two vessels placed, 
The one with honey fill'd, the other gall, 
At the entry of Olympus; Destiny, 
There brewing these together, suffers not 
One man to pass, before he drinks this mixture. 
Hence it is we have not an hour of life 
In which our pleasures relish not some pain, 
Our sours some sweetness.—Massinger. 

During the height of his late Majesty’s se- 
vere illness, a female of respectable connexions 
in Davenport, actually forwarded a genuine box 
of * Moat’s Pills” to the Duke of Wellington 
for the use of the King, accompanied with an 
epistle setting forth the virtues of this medicine, 
which had been found to effect cures of all 
manner of diseases. Singular as it may seem, 
his Grace, in the midst of his multifarious oceu- 
pations, found time to reply to the extravagant 
enthusiast, in a letter in his own hand-writing, 
informing her that, not being his Majesty’s med- 
ical adviser, he could not undertake te recom- 
mend her medicine. 

A writer in the New York Gazette says, that 
some ingenious men are busy on a plan for pre- 
serving some of the excessive heat for winter 
use; and that a simple mode has been perfec- 
ted to doncentrate the rays of the sun upon the 
boilers of the North River steamers, saving fuel. 
The passage is made between “sun and sun.” 

Basis or Nationa Civitity.-—We learn that 
the packet ship Francis Ist, has brought out a 
pair of slippers for the President of the United 
States, and another pair for the Hon, Secretary 
of State, presents from the Emperor of Moroc- 
co. There isa stern republican clause of the 
constitution of these States, which will prevent 
their Excellencies from stepping into the Em- 
peror’s shoes, 

Corton Baceinc.—Some cotton bagging 
made of cotton at Providence, is spoken of with 
much approbation in the Vicksburg paper in 
Mississippi, and the Editor remarks, that if it 
should be used as a substitute for hempen bag- 
ging, it would consume one-fortieth part of all 
the cotton grown in the United States, and for 
that portion of his crop, every planter will have 
a sure and never failing market. 


THE ENGRAVING. 


The view which accompanies the present 
number of the Aricl, has been selected from 
the banks of the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany’s Canal, near Philadelphia. It is one of 
those numberless points which strike the trav- 
eller with admiration at almost every turn of 
the beautiful Schuylkill. Whoever has sailed 
upon its waters, or traversed its banks for any 
distance, will remember the landscapes of 
surpassing richness Which are every where 
presented to view. The whole course of the 
river discloses at every change of position a 
continued succession of the inost picturesque 
scenes; such as have elicited the praises of 
the most intelligent tourists who have visited 
this country, of whom none have manifested 
a more enthusiastic admiration than the prince 
of living poets, Moore, whose swect lines 
commencing, 


On the banks of the Schuylkill a wanderer rov'd, 
And dear were its beautiful scenes to his eye, 


are fresh in the recollection of every lover 
of pocsy and song. 

Our engraving was sketched expressly for 
the ArieL, by a young artist of great prom- 
ise. The spot «lected is about eight miles 
from the city, and a short distance above 
Manayunk. 

A dam thrown across the Schuylkill at 
Flat Rock, situated a few rods beyond the 
bridge which is seen in the distance, diverts 
the body of water from its original bed into 
the artificial reservoir which is displayed in 
the picture. This excavation was made by 
the Schuylkill Navigatiou Company under an 
act of our State legislature. It lies through 
a tract, or valley, running parallel with the 
Schuylkill, which has been entirely overflow- 
ed, and in consequence presents very nearly 
as extensive a surface as the river itself. 

This sheet of water is of very considerable 
importance. From it are supplied the nume- 
rous manufactories which have within a few 
years past built up the neat and flourishing 
village of Manayunk. By it are kept in ope- 
ration several extensive manufactories of cot- 
ton goods, which are not inferior to any in the 
United States; paper and flour mills; nail 
manufactories, &c. giving employment and 
subsistence to several thousand individuals. 

In addition to which, it is of incalculable 
advantage fo the interior of the state, the 
whole produce of which, in the direction of 
Harrisburg, Pottsville, &e. coming through 
the Union and the Schuylkill Canals, passes 
through this section, including the immense 
quantities of Coal which are forwarded for 
the supply of our citizens and for exportation. 

After rendering itself thus useful, and pass- 
ing the whole Jength of the village, it is again 
returned, by means of five locks, to the bed 
of the Schuylkill. 

Our view commences within a few yards 
of the extensive cotton manufactory occu- 
pied by our enterprising townsman, Mark 
Richards, Esq. but not sufficiently low toem- 
brace a view of that building. The housefon 
the left occupied by the superintendant of this 
manufactory, is delightfully situated, being near 
the margin of the stream, and nearly hid ina 
profusion of willows, paper-mulberry trees, 
grape vines and flowers. The hills on the 
left rise into miniature mountains, and with 
these in the porspective and on the right, are 
thickly covered, to their summits, with al- 
most every variety of our native forest trees. 
The bridge seen in the distance has been con- 


structed by the county during the past year. 
It isa neatand substantial fabric. The whole 
scene is strongly marked with the lights and 
shadows, and blended with the ever vary- 
ing hues which nature knows so well how to 
distribute with the most striking and pictur- 
esque effect. But these with the rich glow 
of the quiet stream,which reposes in calm love- 
liness, like a flood of chrystal, reflecting and 
giving back with beautiful minuteness the 
innumerable objects which diversify its banks, 
and the white clouds which are reposing in 
the blue sky, all those delightful associations 
which constitute the very life and soul of the 
scene, the artist cannot touch. His efforts 
fail, or serve only to convince him how weak 
and futile is the most laboured efforts of hu- 
man skill and genius, in attempting to trans- 
fer the inimitable productions of Nature. © 


GrneraL Cemetery.—A meeting was held 
atthe Freemason’s Tavern, in London, on the 
6th of June, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of forming a company to establish a 
great National Cemetery in the neighborhood 
of London. Lord Milton was called to the 
Chair, and addressed the meeting. He rem- 
arked that nearly 40,000 persons were inter- 
red annually: that the burial grounds of the 
metropolis were not adequate for the purposes 
of interment, and that none of the cities of the 
Continent were without a public cemetery, 
which afforded a decent and safe place of bu- 
rial, and added much to the beauty of the 
place. 


MINGUILLO. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
“ Since for kissing thee, Minguillo, 
My mother scolds me all the day, 
Let me have it quickly, darling! 
Give me back my kiss, I pray. 


“If we have done in aught amiss, 
Let’s undo it while we may ; 

Quickly give me back the kiss, 
That she may have nought to say. 


keeps so great a pother, 
Chides so sharply, looks so grave ; 

Do, my love, to please my mother, 
Give me back the kiss I gave. 


“ Out upon you, false Minguillo, 
One you give, but two you take}; 
Give me back the two my darling, 
Give them for my mother’s sake !” 


MARRIAGES. 


In Caswell County, N.C. by the Rev. Brazill 
Graves, Capt. WM. GRAVES, son of John 
Graves, Esq. to Miss NANCY GRAVES, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Azariah Graves. 

The graves ’tis said 
Will yield their dead, 
When Gabriel’s trumpet shakes the skies, 
But if God please, 
From Graves like these, 

A dozen living folks may rise. 

At Hampstead, L. I. the Rev. WM. HEART 
to Miss LYDIA H. MOORE. 

Who ever heard the like before ? 

She’s got two Hearts and he’s got Moore, 

At Providence, Mr. GEORGE F. DROWN 
to Miss ANN WHITING. ° 

Is it not strange that George should wish 

To taste so fair, so sweet a fish ; 

But it surprisesall the town, 

That love could make a Whiting Drown. 


> An unaccountable and most mortifying 
error has occurred on page 77, in the first side 
of today’s paper, which was discovered too 
late to be remedied. We can only feel thank- 
ful that so ridiculous a blunder never occur- 


red before. 


* 


| — —— | 
| | | 
| 
| 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 3 
Mr. Epitror—I have sometimes seen in your 
paper, as well as in several other periodicals, ar- 
ticles addressed to the Editor, which portray in 
vivid colors, and with the pathos of sad reality. 
those petty causes of vexation, those tolerated 
nuisances, which too often destroy the comfort 
of social and domestic life. It has occurred to 
me to state my own grievances, not from a hope 
of obtaining redress, or of effecting amendment ; 
for in the case I refer to, neither of these results 
is to be expected, and to escape by flight is the 
only resource that is left me. I write simply 
from the impulse natural to us all of communi- 
cating our sorrows, and happy in the hope that 
my statement may awaken some chord of sym- 
pathy. I am of retired, and rather studious 
habits; and, both constitutionally and habitual- 
ly, averse to noise and confusion; even the 
sounds of merriment if often repeated or of long 
continuance, would weary and exhaust my 
spirits. Think then, gentle Mr. Editor, (tor 
gentle I will suppose you to be,) what must be 
my sufferings, situated as I am, in the immediate 
vicinity, even under the same roof with a most 


inveterate scotp! Nay, that appellation, a!l 


hateful as it is, is far too gentle to be applied to | 


this virago, this tornado in the female form. 
Tornado, did I say ?—the term was misapplied. 
A tornado has its bounds, its violence is soon 
spent, but the tongue of this vixen knows no 
holiday. And alax! allows no respite to the 
ears of the unfortunate wretches within the 
reach of its discordant sounds, which assume 
every note from the thundering bass to the shrill 
treble ; the half articulate aspirations of rage, to 
the semi-demi-quaver of peevish discontent. It 
penetrates from the attic to the cellar, it fills 
every crevice and cranny of the house, There 
is no escape—deafness in her vicinity would be 
a blessing. Children, neighbors, and servants— 
all come in for a share of the abuse which this 
active member pours forth on all within her 
reach, Like the gir! in the fairy tale, who nev- 
er opened her mouth but to emit smoke and 
reptiles, so the lips of this, Xantippe seldom un- 
close except to utter vile and abusive language, 
threats or invectives. Nor is this atl—the ac- 
tivity of her motions keeps pace with the volu- 
bility of her tongue. Doors slam, chairs and 
tables whirl round, blows resound, children 
scream, and neighbors retire as far as possible 
from thé whirlwind of her fury. Ah! Mr, Edi- 
dor, I sometimes have ventured to look forward 
with hope to a quiet Sabbath. IMlusive hope! 
My pen and paper, or my book is before me— 
but to write or read is utterly impossible. The 
note of discord sounds, and like the flourish of 
the trumpets before the battle, confusion and 
anarchy ensue! Down goes my pen—I rise 
and shut my door—but in vain; I cannot shut 
out the scunds which annoy me. The chain of 
thought is broken, and my ideas huddle like a 
troop of scared children to their most secret 
hiding places, from whence, when the tumult 
subsides a little, I try in vain to extricate them. 
Oh, ye fates! condemn me to a dormitory not 
two feet square—doom me to solitude and si- 
lence for the rest of my days, or give me for 
companions parrots or magpies! Do with me 
as ye will, except condemning me to be a lodger 
in a mansion where rules a scold. 

If I have failed to excite your sympathy, Mr. 
Editor, the fault must be attributed to my lack of 
descriptive powers; for the cause of my com- 
plaint might draw tears from a turk. But here 
comes “the unkindest cut of all.” I took up a 
number of your excellent paper this morning, 
in order to read an article which promised to be 
very amusing. The vixen sounded her alarum, 
the notes have continued without intermission, 
and the article referred ‘to remains unread. It 


is impossible to blend harmony with discord, 
but if ever I catch the virago as/eep, I will re- 
sume the paper and gratify my inclination. I 
aim certain your sympathy is now awakened. 
The assurance consoles me—and in the hope 


that you will publish this article, (which may 


serve as a warning to all adventurous persons 
who may rashly suppose it possible to keep a 
quiet and unruffled spirit, and remain unanger- 
ed in the vicinity of a termagent.) I subscribe 
myself your obliged correspondent, Il. 


There must be some impulse besides the 
public spirit, to put private interest into mo- 
tion along with it. Monied men ought to be 
allowed to set a value on their money; if they 
did not, there could be no monied men.— 
This desire of accumulation, is a principle 
without which the means of their service to 
the state could not exist. The love of lucre, 
though sometimes carried to a ridiculous, and 
sometimes to a vicious excess, is the grand 
cause of prosperity to all states. In this nat- 
ural, this reasonable, this powerful, this proli- 


fic principle, it is for the satirist to expose the 
| ridiculous, it is for the moralist t6 expose the 
| Vicious; it is for the sympathetic to reprobate 
the harf and cruel; it is for the judge to ani- 
} madvert on the fraud, the extortion, and the 
_ oppression ; but it is for the statesman to em- 
| ploy it as he finds it, with all its concomitant 
| exeellencies, with all its imperfections on its 
|head. it is his part, in this case, as it is in all 
other cases, where he is to make use of the 
ecners] energies of nature, to take them as 
he finds them. 


It will hardly be creditable, that while all 
Europe were expressing indignation at the ex- 
portation of christian slaves from the Morea, 
the trade was actually carrying on in Maltese 
and Gibraltar vessels, bearing the British flag. 
The principal consuls, I believe, knew nothing 
ot the fact ; but the vice consuls winked at the 
abuse, and pocketed the fecs.—.Wadden. 


Russia, or whatever other power ultimately 
removes the carcass of Turkey from Thrace, 
may perhaps for a poriod bend under the bur- 
den; meet atthe commencement, with imped- 
iments en masse, encounter famine and sick- 
ness in its progress; but the event of a single 
pitched battle will be the coup de grace to 
Turkey, and the very fears of the invaded will 
accomplish the prediction of their expulsion 
from Europe. J never questioned a ‘Turk on 
the stability of the empire, who did not state 
his opinion of the fuliilment of the prophecy, 
that the Giaours were to prevail over the true 
believers.—Ibid 

A Turk has a sovereign contempt for a lit- 
tle man; he holds wisdom to bé inseparable 
from a long beard; and he judges only of a 
great man’s consequence by his volume, and 
the quantity of cloth in his nether garment. 
‘You would have to cast your hero’s nativity 
before your explained the motives of his ac- 
tions. You would have to estimate his geni- 
us by the garniture of his chin; his grandeur 
by his bulk; and the dimensions of his small- 
clothes. — did, 


gence or observation could pass through Ohio 
without noting the uncommon beauty and va- 
riety of the jorest trees. The climate is pe- 
culiarly adapted to their growth and develop- 
ment. Many, which are natives of the north 
and south, have been introduced, and are easi- 
ly acclimated. The Magnolia and Pride of 
India, of the south, and the Elms of the north, 
look beautifully in contrast with the huge 
sycamore of the west. : 


How excellently composed is ‘that mind, 
which shows a piercing wit, quite void of os- 
tentation, high erected thoughts, seated in a 
heart of courtesy, and eloquence, as sweet ina 
the uttering as slow to come to the uttering ; 
and a behaviour so noble, as gives beauty to 


pomp, and majesty to adversity —Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 


Forest Trers.—No stranger of intelli-| 


VARIETIES. 


Two Cogent Reagons—The publisher of a 
Scottish Periodical which recently went “ the 
way of ail flesh,” gives in-his expiring number 
two reasons, which he terms “cogent” ones— 
and they are so—for the demise of his Journal. 
The first is that all his contributors had lett 
him; and the second is, that all his subscribers, 
in obedience to the scriptural injunction, went 
and did likewise. 

It is stated in one of the late London papers, 
that Mr. Crickelt, a surgeon, residing in Brig- 
house, Yorkshire, died on the 7th of June, in 
consequence of giving himself'a puncture whilst 
opening the body of a child that died from 
inflammation in the bowels. Mr. Crickelt was 
31 years of age. 

Justice.—The last Skeneateles Telegraph 
mentions the case of a fellow who was prosecu- 
ted for detaining a person on the road unneces- 
sarily, by driving slow and turning occasionally, 
so as to prevent the other from passing, The 
justice very properly rendered judgment against 
the defendant, on the ground that a man who 
drives faster than one before him has an un- 
doubted right to pass, if there is room, and who- 
ever intentionally preyents him, by turning eith- 
er on one side or the other, is liable to pay dam- 
ages for detention. 

The number of points in a modern law libra- 
ay of five hundred volumes is said to be, at 
least, 2,625,000. Well could George the Third 
say, “I have had occasion to consult the best 


lawyers in my dominions, and not a man of 


them can do more than refer.” 

It is stated as a curious fact, that every Mon- 
arch of the British throne since Henry VIII. 
died on Saturday. 

The Methodist Annual Conference concluded 
their deliberations on the 6th inst. at Rochester. 
Lima was decided upon as the location for the 
Theological Seminary, about to be established 
under their connection. 

The population of New Haven, Conn. in 
1820, was 8327; it is now 10,653. 

Branch Bank at Utica.—It is said that a 
branch of the United States Bank is about to 
be established at Utica. The directors have al- 
ready been appointed, 


Tron Pumps.—An iron pump has been put 
down'in New York, which is believed to have 
many advantages over the common wooden 
pump. It takes up much less room, is of great- 
er strength, and will endure for ages. Mr. T. 
Browne, the maker, states that it will greatly 
improve the water, and will be much less liable 
to get out of order. The expense is only 25 
cents per foot more than the wooden pump, 


A hard hit from Mr. Crockett.—Mr. Crockett, 
whilst in Louisville a few week since, being ask- 
ed by a citizen of Missouri, as to the relative 
standing of the two Senators of that State, 
(Messrs. Benton and Barton,) replied in his own 
homely style.—* Why, Sir, I'll tell you the dif- 
ference between them, When the first speaks, 
he empties.the upper house; when the other 
speaks he empties the lower.” 


A Wiscasset (Me.) paper announces the 
death of a boy aged ten years, under the follow- 
ing cirenmstances. He had climbed up a tall 
pine for the purpose of robbing a fish-hawk’s 
nest, and had succeeded in taking the eggs, 
when he was attacked by the two parent hawks, 
and loosening his hold on the tree, was precip- 
itated from a height of 60 feet upon a rock and 
killed instantly. 


In Bel-air, Maryland, the ladies recently rais- 
ed $750 by a Fair, to extricate the building com- 
mittee of a church in that place from debts in- 
curred therefor. 


A hurricane passed-over part of Limestone co. 
Alabama, 16th ult. and on 65 acres of one man’s 
land 700 trees were prostrated. 

Baltimore Rail-road.i—We learn from the 
Baltimore papers that the stock of this compa- 
ny is rising in the market, and will presently 
reach par value, and perhaps command a pre- 
mium. The Baltimore Patriot says —* Why 
should it not do so? It. seems now generally 
admitted, that fair dividends may be counted 
on. And what species of improved communi- 
cation was ever invented or undertaken, that re- 
quired so little expenditure for repairs as Rail- 


roads? This is a circumstance great in their 
favor, and shotld not be lost sight of by those 
who look no further than to a safe and profit. 
able investinent. 


Massachusetts, during the war of the Revo- 
lution, furnished 14.3 per cent. of her free white 
population for the land and naval service ; Con- 
necticut 13, and the rest of the thirteen states, 
trom 2 to & per cent. 


A London correspondent speaks of the pres. 
ent Queen of England as a lady of “rare en. 
dowments of heart and intellect, who is dispo- 
sed and able to raise and reform the character 
of the court, and to exhibit a bright example of 
female excellence to her sex of every condition 
throughout the nation.” 


The Navy.—England alone possesses 13} 
ships of the line, altogether 610 ships of war, 
containing 22,920 guns. All the other Euro- 
pean navies united, amount to ninety-eight 
ships of the line, 989 other vessels, with a total 
of 18,761 guns. 

A gentleman arrived in New York on Satur- 
day who left New Orleans on the 21st ult. and 
came by land on the small mail route, through 
Mobile. He informs that both those places are 
remarkably healthy. The corn crops in a part 
of Alabama, on the whole route through Geor- 
gia, and a part of South Corolina, were entirely 
ruined by the drought, and the farmers were 
engaged in clearing the fields of the dry stalks. 
The cotton crops on the uplands, had sustained 
injury, but not so extensive as the corn. 


The Editor of the Providence American has 
been favored with the perusal of a letter from 
Wilmington, N.C. dated Aug. 2, which states 
that a great excitement existed in that place in 
consequence of the discovery of the circulation 
among the blacks, of a seditious pamphilet enti- 
tled * Walker’s Appeal.” A number of arrests 
had been made, among which was a free person 
of color, who is supposed to have received and 
circulated many ef the pamphlets among the 
slaves. 


Butter.—A Prench Journal give an aceount of 
the means used to procure excellent butter in 
winter. The cows are warmly clothed, so as to 
cause*them to calve in the autumn, as it is 
found that the milk, after this process of na- 
ture at that time, becomes more abundant and 
richer in quantity; and during the severest 
weather in winter, Uicy are constantly kept 
clothed, and fed in the open air, as the taste of 
the butter is said to be much injured by con- 
finement in the stable. The butter of this dis- 
trict is superior to any other on the continent. 


A London correspondent, under the date of 


June 30th, says :—* ‘The public curiosity was so ' 


strongly excited by the news of the King's 
death, that all the evening papers were instan- 
taneously disposed of a soon as they reached 
the shops of the news venders in the vicinity of 
the Royal Fachange. My clerk had to wait 
near two hours before le could procure a sin- 
gle paper.” 

According to the Savannah Georgian of the 
5th inst. Governor Gilmer received information, 
from a gentleman from the upper country, that 
no less than four chousand trespassing gold dig- 
gers have returned to the Cherokee country. 
Auriferous Georgia! There will be an army 
of gold diggers suflicient to repulse all the Gov- 
ernor’s militia. 


We learn from the Albany Evening Journal, 
that from the partial investigation into the frauds 
at Salina, it appears that more than 40,000 
bushels of salt have passed, duty free, during 
the present season. 


Near Greenvillé, Green County, a few days 
since, a Bull Snake, eight feet eight inches in 
length, and ten inches round the body, was kil- 
led. The skin has been stuffed, and is exhibi- 
ted at the office of the Mountaineer. 
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